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Introduction 


by Colin Renfrew 




Introduction: the Nostratic Hypothesis, Linguistic 
Macrofamilies and Prehistoric Studies 

Colin Renfrew 

Director of the McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research 
University of Cambridge 


Foreword 

It is with great pleasure that I take the opportunity of introducing Aharon 
Dolgopolsky’s The Nostratic Macrofamily and Linguistic Palaeontology , published 
by the McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research as a part of its current 
Research Project on ‘The Prehistory of Languages’. The project is supported with 
a generous grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. The Foundation has as its 
aim the support of research at the uncertain frontiers of knowledge, where the 
limits to our understanding are not yet clearly defined, and such appears the 
position in this field, where historical linguistics, prehistoric archaeology and 
molecular biology overlap in an area of uncertain methodologies. 

Such, at any rate to the outside observer, well characterizes the current posi¬ 
tion in historical linguistics with regard to what may be called ‘macrofamilies’, 
that is to say wide linguistic groupings which bring together a number of estab¬ 
lished linguistic families. The validity of such an enterprise has been questioned 
by a number of linguists, and the status of the position with regard to 
macrofamilies (or ‘superfamilies’) is far from clear to an outsider. At the same 
time the significance to the understanding of human history and prehistory, if 
the validity of such macrofamilies were to be accepted, is enormous. The impli¬ 
cations for the early history of human populations, and of population move¬ 
ments, would be very considerable. For this reason the topic is attracting increas¬ 
ing attention among archaeologists and among molecular geneticists concerned 
precisely with the reconstruction of early population histories, to which their 
own discipline is now increasingly in a position to make notable contributions. 

The Nostratic macrofamily has been documented for some time by a substan¬ 
tial body of work, but much of this is published in Russian and is little known in 
the west. For that reason this short monograph by Aharon Dolgopolsky may be 
seen as of particular importance. Its subject matter is of the greatest interest to 
the prehistoric archaeologist of Europe and Western Asia and lands beyond, just 
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as it must be to the historical linguist concerned with the languages of these 
areas. But this work goes further: it presents for the first time a full and rich 
illustration, with a large vocabulary, of the central tenet of the Nostratic hypoth¬ 
esis, namely that the constituent families of the Nostratic macrofamily are in¬ 
deed related, and that this relationship can be documented using the traditional 
and well tried ‘comparative method’ of historical linguistics. This was first devel¬ 
oped in its full complexity and rigour in the field of Indo-European studies 
(Brugmann 1897-1916) and has subsequently been applied to a wide range of 
language families. The present short monograph should therefore offer to his¬ 
torical linguists the opportunity of evaluating the linguistic reconstructions pre¬ 
sented here, and thus the hypothetical relationships which it is claimed that they 
demonstrate. 

The discipline of historical linguistics has had some difficulty, or so it would 
seem, in evaluating the claims of those who have proposed the existence of vari¬ 
ous macrofamilies. It is therefore the intention of the ‘Prehistory of Languages’ 
Project of the McDonald Institute to seek to generate informed discussion of the 
present short monograph by circulating it widely, and by inviting qualified lin¬ 
guists and others to submit comments which, it is hoped, will form the basis for 
a symposium or conference, to be held probably in 1998, to evaluate the current 
standing of the Nostratic hypothesis. 

It is furthermore the hope and intention of the McDonald Institute to publish, 
within the framework of the Project, Dolgopolsky’s comprehensive Nostratic Dic¬ 
tionary, currently in preparation. For it is clear, in view of the methodological 
difficulties, that historical linguists will best be able to evaluate the status and 
standing of the proposed Nostratic macrofamily when they are in possession of a 
very substantial body of data. If the Nostratic hypothesis is accepted, the Nostratic 
Dictionary, building on Dolgopolsky’s earlier work and that of Illich-Svytich, will 
clearly be a fundamental and pioneering contribution to our understanding of 
the prehistory of Europe and Western Asia and of the principal languages of 
these regions. But first, until that acceptance be achieved, it will serve as the 
basic exposition and exemplification of the Nostratic hypothesis itself, and there¬ 
fore, quite properly, become the object of critical examination by historical lin¬ 
guists. 

It is hoped that the present volume will permit the first stage in that process 
of critical evaluation. As indicated above, the intention is to follow it with a 
further volume of critical studies which will form part of the evaluative process. 
Dolgopolsky’s important paper in many ways speaks for itself. If the initial hy¬ 
pothesis (of the validity of the proposed macrofamilial relationships and 
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equivalences) is accepted, then it throws a flood of light upon the world of the 
Upper Palaeolithic and perhaps the Early Neolithic of a vast segment of the earth. 
This would be of the greatest importance for prehistoric archaeologists and for 
all those concerned with the early human past. At the same time since the lan¬ 
guage families involved include, in the modern world, so high a proportion of 
the world’s languages, the Nostratic proto-language (if the hypothesis is accepted) 
offers fundamental insights into the earliest discernible origins of these various 
languages. The prospect is therefore a very exciting one. In the few pages of this 
Introduction I shall try to touch upon some of these issues, drawing upon an 
earlier paper (Renfrew 1991), while very much aware as a non-linguist how dif¬ 
ficult it is to evaluate or comment upon the central hypothesis, namely the valid¬ 
ity of the Nostratic macrofamily concept. I am aware also that this is not an easy 
task for linguists, and it is therefore in a spirit of enquiry, and in the hope of 
clarifying the current status of the Nostratic hypothesis (and that of other pro¬ 
posed macrofamilies) that this volume is published 

The Nostratic hypothesis 

The Nostratic hypothesis, in its earliest form, was put forward in 1903 by the 
Danish linguist Holger Pedersen, who drew attention to similarities between a 
number of the language families of the Old World, including Semitic, Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, Uralic, Altaic and Eskimo-Aleut (Pedersen 1931). He suggested that these 
could be regarded as belonging to a larger linguistic unity , which he proposed to 
call ‘Nostratic’, a term derived from the Latin nostras (genitive nostratis ), ‘our 
countryman’. The terminology is somewhat ethnocentric, and for that reason 
Dolgopolsky’s term ‘Boreic’ (Dolgopolsky 1973) or Joseph Greenberg’s ‘Eurasiatic’ 
might be preferable (Greenberg 1987, 332). But at least it is clear. 

Implicit within such thinking is the Darwinian evolutionary model, first made 
explicit for languages in graphic form by Schleicher (1863), that the languages 
under comparison, if they are judged to be related, are ‘sprung from some com¬ 
mon source’ (Jones 1786), that is to say from a hypothetical ancestral language 
or proto-language. For instance the languages which Sir William Jones recog¬ 
nized in 1786 as related, and which were regarded as belonging to a language 
‘family’ later termed Indo-European, were assumed all to be the descendants of a 
hypothetical ancestral language, Proto-Indo-European. Population groups would 
have become divided or separated through the circumstances of history, and the 
language or dialects spoken by them would become increasingly different, through 
isolation and the passage of time, until the languages of these groups could be 
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regarded as different. The process is analogous to that of genetic drift. 

The Romance languages formed the prime exemplar for many early historical 
linguists, being evidently descended from a proto-language which in this case 
was not hypothetical but known, namely late Latin. The individual Romance lan¬ 
guage (French, Spanish, Romanian etc.), were seen to stand in the same relation 
to Latin as did Latin, Old Slavonic, classical Greek etc. to Proto-Indo-European. 
All this is familiar enough and generally accepted. One of the great tasks of Indo- 
European comparative linguistics has been to understand the phonological regu¬ 
larities, the sound shifts, which led from the ancestral Latin to the various Ro¬ 
mance languages, and in the same way from the reconstructed Proto-Indo-Euro¬ 
pean to its descendant language families. 

The Nostratic approach undertakes the analogous but bold task of going one 
step further back in time, from the language families in question, each with its 
ancestral proto-language, to a further and earlier hypothetical ancestor, Proto- 
Nostratic, which would, in a similar way be the ancestor of Proto-Indo-European, 
Proto-Uralic etc. The Nostratic macrofamily would thus include the various fami¬ 
lies (Indo-European, Hamito-Samitic, IJralic etc.), just as these (e.g. Indo-Euro¬ 
pean) contained the specific sub-families (Romance, Slavonic, Germanic etc.) and 
languages (French, Polish, Dutch etc.). 

The detailed development of this theory has been the work principally of two 
scholars (see Kaiser & Shevoroshkin 1988), namely Vladimir Illich-Svitych and 
Aharon Dolgopolsky. Illich-Svitych (1989; 1990; and references in the paper by 
Dolgopolsky) was unfortunately killed in a road accident in August 1966, and his 
work is only now becoming more widely known in the west (Bulatova 1989). 
Aharon Dolgopolsky developed the principal ideas independently and then was 
for some time a colleague of Illich-Svitych; he subsequently emigrated from Rus¬ 
sia to Israel (Dolgopolsky 1973, and references in his paper). 

The concept which thus emerged, as glimpsed by Pedersen, was of a much 
larger superfamily or macrofamily or linguistic phylum than had previously been 
proposed, embracing a whole series of lesser families. At its heart, at some very 
early time (set by many Nostratic scholars as some time before 15,000 bc), lies 
the notion of the Nostratic proto-language, a higher level proto-language, the 
common ancestor of all the proto-languages within the group. 

The language families which Illich-Svitych and Dolgopolsky recognized as 
having a common ancestral family relationship in this way are: 

• the Indo-European language family 

• the Afroasiatic family 

• the Dravidian family 
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Figure 1. The Nostratic macrofamily. The present-day distribution of the language groups 
within the Nostratic macrofamily. The constituent language families are: (1) Altaic; (2) 
Afroasiatic; (3) Indo-European; (4) South Caucasian (Kartvelian); (5) Uralic; (6) Dravidian. 

• the Altaic family 

• the Kartvelian (South Caucasian) family 

• the Uralic-Yukaghir family. 

This offers an astonishing and breathtaking perspective — a vast linguistic pano¬ 
rama (Fig. 1). The present extent of the Indo-European family, that is to say the 
land occupied by its speakers, covers most of Europe, plus Iran, Pakistan, and 
much of India along with Sri Lanka (not to mention the products of later coloni¬ 
zation in the Americas and the southern hemisphere). 

The Afroasiatic language family itself is of very considerable extent (Fig. 2): it 
is often termed ‘ffamito-Semitic’ ( see Diakonoff 1965; 1988). Since the 1920s its 
reality as a real family grouping, to be regarded as the descendant of a single 
ancestral language (i.e. Proto-Afroasiatic or Proto-Hamito-Semitic), has been gen¬ 
erally accepted (Meillet & Cohen 1924; Cohen 1947). It coincides to a consider¬ 
able extent with the grouping recognized by Joseph Greenberg (1963) and termed 
by him ‘Afroasiatic’. 
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Figure 2. The Afroasiatic languages. The present-day distribution of languages within 
the broader language groups which have themselves been classified together within the 
Afroasiatic family or macrofamily. The constituent language families are as follows: (1) 
Semitic; (2) Cushitic; (3) Chadic; (4) Berber; (5) Ancient Egyptian; (6) Omotic. (Based on 
Ruhlen 1991, 86) 

The Altaic language languages are not generally recognized as forming so 
close-knit a family as the above (Miller 1991), indeed as Ruhlen (1991, 130) puts 
it: ‘There is no consensus today on either the membership or the subgrouping of 
the Altaic family’. It should be noted that in the discussion which follows 
Dolgopolsky now includes Korean and Japanese within the Altaic family. 

There is considerable convergence between the position of the Nostratic schol¬ 
ars and that adopted by Greenberg (1987, 259) for his Eurasiatic macrofamily, 
as set out in detail by Ruhlen (1991, 383). It should be noted, however, the 
Greenberg would include the Eskimo-Aleut languages and Chukchi-Kamchatkan, 
as well as Ainu and Gilyak within the Eurasiatic macrofamily, while excluding the 
Afroasiatic, Kartvelian and Dravidian families. So although the macrofamily con¬ 
cept is similar in each case, there are very significant differences. It is to be 
hoped that these matters will be discussed in some detail when Dolgopolsky’s 
paper is circulated for comment. 
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The archaeological background to Nostratic 

To each language family there must be some underlying archaeological reality. 
When various populations speak related languages, this circumstance must he 
the result of concrete historical processes, operating at specific places and at 
particular times. Linguists have generally assumed (with the notable exception 
of Trubetzkoy (1939)) that the languages of such a family are indeed the de¬ 
scendants of a proto-language, and that this will have been spoken by a group of 
people at a given place and time. Archaeologists have generally accepted this 
view, and have therefore sought the ancestral homeland of the speakers of the 
proto-language. Such has certainly been the case, for instance, with the Indo- 
European languages, and the search for the homeland of the Proto-Indo-Europe¬ 
ans, well discussed by Mallory (1989), has been an exhaustive one, still without 
definitive outcome. 

If the Nostratic hypothesis be accepted, the problem becomes a very much 
bigger one. What sort of homeland does one envisage for the ancestral Proto- 
Nostrtatic language far back in time, very possibly in the later part of the Upper 
Palaeolithic period? Is it really appropriate to speak, in this case, of a restricted 
homeland for a well and perhaps narrowly defined group of people? 

Here Dolgopolsky’s paper gives rich food for speculation. He has used the 
methods of linguistic palaeontology to give what seems like a remarkably full 
description of what might be regarded as the original environment of the Proto- 
Nostratic speakers before some of them thought it preferable to leave the area. I 
have myself argued for caution when making use of a hypothetical protolexikon 
(Renfrew 1987, 77-82). Earlier generations of archaeologists have argued that 
the Proto-Indo-Europeans must have been pastoralists rather than agricultural¬ 
ists, on the grounds that very few words for domesticated food plants are recon¬ 
structed into the protolexikon. But more recently archaeologists have come to 
realise that early Eurasian pastoralists must have been familiar with the crop 
plants of their agricultural contemporaries. So the absence of such terms from 
the protolixikon must be viewed as unexplained happenstance rather than as the 
absence of such elements from the original environment of the Proto-Indo-Euro¬ 
peans. This caution on negative evidence need not, however, detract from the 
real significance of positive occurrences, so long as the possibility of semantic 
shift is borne in mind. 

The linguistic relationships between neighbours in the Nostratic macrofamily 
would seem to carry some implications for the location of the speakers of the 
relevant proto-languages, some considerable time ago. Such arguments led 
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Figure 3. Idealized model showing the relation be¬ 
tween farming origins and language dispersal. When a 
transition to primary-' farming occurs within an area with 
some linguistic diversity (shown within the broken cir¬ 
cle) the consequence of the agricultural dispersal is 
likely to be a series of linguistic replacements in ad¬ 
joining areas. The lobes represent the areas occupied 
by the resulting language families derived from the cor¬ 
responding proto-languages. Such processes may un¬ 
derlie the distribution of several of the world’s linguis¬ 
tic macrofamilies: the corresponding version of this 
hypothesis for the Nostratic macrofamily is represented 
in Figure 4. (After Sherratt & Sherratt 1988.) 


Dolgopolsky, on purely lin¬ 
guistic grounds, to place the 
homeland of the speakers of 
Proto-Indo-European in cen¬ 
tral Anatolia (Dolgopolsky 
1987; 1993), and led Gamkre- 
lidze and Ivanov (1984; 1990; 
see Gamkrelidze 1990) to lo¬ 
cate it in eastern Anatolia (al¬ 
though without adopting the 
Nostratic hypothesis). 

I have suggested (Renfrew 
1996) that the distributions of 
a number of the world’s lan¬ 
guage families may be ex¬ 
plained in terms of agricul¬ 
tural dispersals (see Bellwood 
1996; Diamond 1997), and 
that what may hold for the 
Indo-European family (Ren¬ 
frew 1987) might similarly be 
applicable to the other mem¬ 
bers of the Nostratic macro- 
family. This idea is neatly sum¬ 
marized in a diagram devised 
by Andrew and Susan Sherratt 
(Sherratt & Sherratt 1988). 

It can be suggested, there¬ 


fore, that the distribution of the languages of the Nostratic macrofamily may be 
due, at least in part, to processes of agricultural dispersal, and that the original 
homeland of the Proto-Nostratic speakers lay in western Asia. It is postulated, in 
particular, that the speakers of Proto-Indo-European were at home in central 
Anatolia, and the speakers of Proto-Afroasiatic in the Levant, perhaps to be associ¬ 
ated with the very early Neolithic of sites such as Jericho. The proposed relation¬ 
ship between the Dravidian languages and Elamite (McAlpin 1974; 1981) may be 
adduced here, and a homeland for Proto-Elamo-Dravidian located in southwestern 


Iran (the modern Khuzistan) suggested, where very early farming is well docu¬ 
mented at sites such as Ali Kosh. For Proto-Kartvelian, the southern Caucasus might 
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Figure 4. Hypothetical application of the model shown in Figure 3 to account for the 
distribution of the Nostratic macrofamily. Agricultural dispersals of the related 
protolanguages originally located within the area where primary farming developed 
(hatched) are postulated as underlying the subsequent distributions of the (1) Afroasiatic, 
(2) Elamo-Dravidian, (3) Indo-European, and (4) Altaic language families. 

itself lie within the primary zone of agricultural origins, or close to it. And Proto- 
Altaic might have been spoken in Turkmenia, a region of very early agricultural 
production. If these are the points or areas of departure around 7000 bc for the 
early processes of farming dispersal, we can imagine a rather earlier Proto-Nostratic, 
perhaps already with regional dialects, spoken over a territory including most of 
these areas, which in particular may well have embraced the region where the Pre- 
Pottery Neolithic A farming economy first developed (Bar-Yosef 1989) (see Fig. 4). 

The appropriate location for the speakers of Proto-Uralic-Yukaghir is less clear, 
and the region between the Ural mountains and the lower Ob river of western 
Siberia has been suggested (Hajdu 1964), with a possible dispersal northwards 
by speakers of the Finno-Ugrian branch to the region of northeastern Europe 
and the Ural mountains. Nor is it evident that its speakers were in fact agricultur¬ 
alists. Professor Dolgopolsky has indicated (pers. comm.) that the lexical data 
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show that the speakers of Proto-Finno-Ugrian and probably of Proto-Uralic did 
not have agriculture, husbandry or pottery but were excellent fishermen. There 
was indeed a population dispersal northwards, into the Ural mountains and north¬ 
western Asia at the end of the Pleistocene period, but the economy was for long 
one based upon fishing and gathering as well as hunting (see Dolukhanov 1994). 

Insofar as these theories involve actual movements of people they may ulti¬ 
mately be open to evaluation by means of molecular genetics. Already aspects of 
the distribution of gene frequencies in the relevant areas have suggested early 
population movements compatible with the suggestions made here (Barbujani & 
Pilastro 1993; Barbujani et al. 1994). Further work may well offer support and 
corroboration, or the converse. If the above suggestions do find support, they will 
offer a whole new perspective upon the prehistory of Europe, western Asia, south 
Asia and the Asiatic steppes, as far indeed as Korea and Japan. These are big issues. 

It follows from these considerations that Proto-Nostratic would represent the 
language in its original area of distribution of the population at a time before 
these various agricultural dispersals took place, and therefore prior to the full 
development of the Neolithic economy. Such a view may harmonise very well 
with the content of the word lists developed here by Dolgopolsky which seem to 
represent the world of the Upper Palaeolithic or Mesolithic hunter-gatherer, ap¬ 
parently prior to the inception of a farming economy. 

Problems with macrofamilies 

These intriguing speculations are, however, predicated upon the validity of the 
Nostratic hypothesis. It is relevant, therefore, to take note of the criticisms which 
have been levelled, by competent linguists, at a number of cases where the 
proposed amalgamation of language families into macrofamilies is claimed to 
be of genetic validity. 

In colloquial terms, it has been suggested that individual linguists tend to be 
either ‘lumpers’ or ‘splitters’. The former are quick to see relationships, and to 
acknowledge the existence of larger linguistic units: they are predisposed to 
look favourably upon macrofamilies. The splitters, on the other hand, are me¬ 
ticulous in their scholarship, and apt to find fault with individual etymologies 
and comparisons. Having found fault they are likely to doubt the generalisa¬ 
tion, and to place reliance instead upon smaller language units about which 
they can have greater confidence. 

The senior historical linguist among the lumpers must be Joseph Greenberg, 
whose analysis of the African languages (Greenberg 1963) into just four 
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macrofamilies (one of them Afroasiatic, as discussed above) was initially criti¬ 
cized upon methodological grounds. The principal criticism was that he relies 
upon multiple lexical comparisons, comparing directly the words in contempo¬ 
rary languages, without attempting the reconstruction of the relevant proto-lan¬ 
guages, following the well-established comparative method, according to the 
normal practice of historical linguists. Despite this criticism, his classification of 
the African languages has proved so convenient that it has been adopted almost 
universally, although that does not necessarily imply that all linguists see the 
groupings as valid genetic units rather than as simple taxonomic conveniences. 

However when Greenberg turned to the languages of the Americas (Greenberg 
1987) his work provoked much greater opposition, and indeed sometimes hostil¬ 
ity (e.g. Campbell 1986). The objections were broadly the same as in the African 
case, but they were not so easily overcome. Interestingly there has been what 
seems strong support for his work from the field of molecular genetics, where 
‘tribal private polymorphisms’ — molecular genetic particularities restricted to a 
single tribe — suggest not only long periods of stability and relative genetic iso¬ 
lation, but also some support for his overall structure of taxonomic relation¬ 
ships. It is perhaps too early to draw firm conclusions, but there is the hope that 
evidence from molecular genetics will cast more light upon population histories 
which may in turn have a bearing upon language history also. 

In other parts of the world inclusive macrofamilies are certainly being pro¬ 
posed. In southeast Asia, the proposed recognition of an Austric macrofamily 
(Blust 1993) has formed the basis for the bold archaeological reconstruction of 
population movements (Higham 1996). Bellwood (1996) has noted a number of 
other such cases where agricultural may have been accompanied by language 
dispersal. But these are proposals about supposed correlations between the ar¬ 
chaeology and the historical linguistics: they do not, in themselves, validate the 
existence of the proposed macrofamilies. 

When it comes to the Nostratic hypothesis, some of the criticisms levelled at 
the work Greenberg may not hold. For both Illich-Svitych and Dolgopolsky have 
worked to analyze the relevant sound correspondences, very much within the 
tenets of the Brugmannian method. Nonetheless Anna Morpurgo Davies (1989, 
167) has well expressed the reservations which a number of senior historical 
linguists clearly feel: 

Linguists seem to be relatively clear about what a language family is. If we 
say that two languages are related, i.e. ultimately derive from the same par¬ 
ent language, we also predict that the further back we go in time the more 
similar the forms of the two languages will turn out to be — this may be 
particularly clear for grammatical forms. If I assume that Greek and Iranian 
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are related I also predict that ancient Greek must be closer to Old Persian 
than Modern Persian. On the other hand I do not see any reason to predict 
that Early Tamil (a non-Indo-European language) must be closer to Ancient 
Greek than to Modern Greek. We make these predictions with some confi¬ 
dence because over the years we have developed and tested the method 
which we use to demonstrate linguistic kinship. This obviously starts by com¬ 
paring words but then goes back further and makes use of regular phono¬ 
logical correspondence and, if possible, of morphological comparison. On 
the other hand, if we take as an example of how superfamilies are established 
the latest book by J. Greenberg about the languages of America, we discover 
that there the methodology is very different. Greenberg does not rely on 
phonological or morphological correspondences, but on what he calls ‘multi¬ 
lateral comparison’, i.e. on lexical similarities studied in a number of lan¬ 
guages at the same time. He jettisons the standard techniques not because 
they lead to wrong conclusions but because they do not allow him to go 
beyond standard families. Yet we do not know whether superfamilies estab¬ 
lished in this way have the same properties as the families established with 
the standard comparative method. If they do not, there is a serious risk that 
the whole concept of superfamily is vacuous. At the moment it is not clear to 
me whether this is or is not so and I would like some enlightenment. 

The operational difficulty lies in each case in developing some methodology 
which will allow doubts and reservations about the real existence of macrofamilies 
to be followed through and tested. It should again be noted however that the 
criticisms levelled against Greenberg’s method of multilateral comparison are 
not entirely appropriate in the case of the Nostratic macrofamily, whose expo¬ 
nents do indeed establish phonological correspondences, and seek to use the 
standard comparative method (see Anttila 1972) 

It is, as Ruhlen (1991; 1994) has remarked, often the more traditional Indo- 
Europeanists who are most hostile to such approaches, particularly when the 
outcome does not harmonise with what they sometimes consider to be well es¬ 
tablished conclusions. This is well exemplified by a recent, authoritative work 
which pronounces as follows (Sergent 1995, 398: my translation): 

Moreover a whole school of linguists holds that Indo-European, Semito-Hamitic, 
the groups of languages termed ‘Altaic’ (Uralic, Turk, Tungus, Mongol), 
Dravidian, and more besides, form a single immense group termed ‘Nostratic’. 

A Russian team has thus formed the ‘Moscow Nostratic circle’ to study these 
relationships (Dolgopolsky 1986). In reality they are based essentially on 
vocabulary, and the structure of the languages is scarcely considered (in¬ 
deed the group called ‘Altaic’ is in this sense an artificial one). Among all 
these comparisons, only those between Indo-European and Semito-Hamitic 
appear to rely upon early and deep relationships. 

It should be understood that such observations must perforce be based upon 
rather brief accounts of the Nostratic hypothesis: Sergent refers only to short 
articles by Dolgopolsky and Illich-Svitych. Dixon’s recent and severely negative 
assessment (‘There us no reputable historical linguist anywhere in the world, 
who accepts the claims of Greenberg and the Nostraticists’) may work from sirni- 
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lar limitations (Dixon 1997, 37-44). It will therefore be interesting to see whether 
so dismissive a tone can be maintained in face of the more ample worddists 
offered here, and ultimately in the light of Dolgopolsky’s forthcoming Nostratic 
Dictionary. 

How to judge? 

There must be some means, within the field of historical linguistics, of reaching 
a conclusion on such matters. It is not difficult to see that corroborative data can 
come from other disciplines. We have seen that statements from historical lin¬ 
guistics which have a bearing upon population history may well be tested by 
archaeological means, and in particular by applications of molecular genetics. 
But such applications can never tell us anything directly about a specific lan¬ 
guage, or about linguistic relationships per se. 

The evidence for such familial (or macrofamilial) relationships has always 
come primarily from individual words, and more persuasively from collections 
of individual words. These are precisely what Aharon Dolgopolsky offers in the 
main body of his text. When words of equivalent or related meaning occur in two 
languages (or more), and the forms of those words suggest that, taking account 
of systematic sound changes, they may derive from a hypothetical common an¬ 
cestor, then there is strong evidence of family relationship. Of course there are 
provisos about the exclusion of loan words etc. But one can at once see that such 
arguments in favour may be criticized on at least three grounds. First the seman¬ 
tic equivalence may not be so close as to inspire confidence. Secondly the pro¬ 
posed regularities for sound change may not be sufficiently precise as closely to 
determine the two versions in the two languages concerned. And thirdly the 
formal equivalences may not carry conviction: the similarity may not be suffi¬ 
cient. All these issues have to be assessed soberly for each specific case. 

Already such disagreements have developed with reference to comparisons 
between constituent language families of the Nostratic macrofamily. Klimov (1991) 
criticized the equivalences between Kartvelian and Indo-European offered by 
Illich-Svitych for a number of words in his substantial Nostratic vocabulary. Sev¬ 
eral of Klimov’s objections were, in turn, subject to criticism by Manaster-Ramer 
(1995) who took a more favourable view of the original proposals. 

Clearly the arguments in favour may carry greater conviction when appropri¬ 
ately derived word forms carrying the relevant meaning are found in a whole 
series of languages within the macrofamily. But the sceptic may claim that when 
the number of constituent languages is large (as in the Nostratic case) the likeli- 
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hood of some apparent formal equivalences occurring here and there among 
them just by chance is commensurately greater. Ultimately these are questions 
in the field of probability, but they are very difficult to assess quantitatively. 

Perhaps all that one may hope for is precisely what Dolgopolsky here offers: a 
large number of concrete cases presented for our consideration. To a layman it 
seems improbable in the extreme that the equivalences which he shows would be 
the product of purely random variations among words which in fact have no 
genetic relationship. But that is an assessment by a non-specialist. What we await 
is the judgement of specialists. There is no doubt that the Nostratic hypothesis, if 
considered valid, is of the highest interest to prehistorians, and indeed to those 
concerned with population history, as well as to historical linguists. But it is for 
the historical linguists in the first instance to decide whether the evidence on 
offer is sufficient to lead to the general acceptance of the hypothesis. 
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Classification of the Nostratic languages 


I. Indo-European 

A. Anatolian'. Hittite, Luwian, Hieroglyphic Luwian, Palaic, Lydian, Lycian; 

B. Narrow Indo-European : (1) Indo-Iranian (Aryan): [la] Indo-Aryan: Old 
Indian, Middle Indian (Pali, Prakrits), New Indo-Aryan lgs., [lb] Iranian: 
Avestan, Old Persian, Middle Persian (Pahlavi), New Persian, Tajik, Kurdish, 
Sogdian, Yaghnobi, Pushtu (Afghan), Pamir languages (Wakhi, etc.), Khotan 
Saka, Old Scythian, Ossetic, etc., [lc] Nuristani and Dardic languages (inch 
Kafiri); (2) Greek, Macedonian; (3) Phrygian; (4) Thracian, Dacian, Albanian; 
(5) Illyric, Messapic; (6) Italic: Latin (with the Romance languages), Oscan, 
Umbrian; (7) Venetic; (8) Celtic: Gaulish, Celtiberic, Goidelic (Old Irish, 
Middle Irish, [New] Irish, Scottish Gaelic), Brythonic (Welsh, Cornish, 
Breton); (8) Germanic: Gothic, Old Runic Scandinavian, Old Norse, Icelandic, 
Faroese, Swedish, Danish, Gutnian, Norwegian, Old High German, Middle High 
German, New High German, modern German dialects, Yiddish, Old Saxon, 
Middle Low German, Dutch (with Afrikaans), Anglo-Saxon (Old English), 
Middle English, English; (9) Balto-Slavic: [9a] Baltic: Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Prussian, [9b] Slavic: Old Church Slavonic, Church Slavonic, Bulgarian, 
Macedonian Slavic, Serbo-Croatian, Slovene, Czech, Slovak, Low Lusatian (Low 
Sorbian), High Lusatian (High Sorbian), Polabian, Polish, Old Russian, 
Russian, Belorussian, Ukrainian; (10) Armenian; (11) Tocharian. 


II. Hamito-Semitic (Afroasiatic) 

A. Semitic: (1) Eastern Semitic: Akkadian, (?) Eblaitic; (2) Central Semitic: [1] 
Canaanite: Old South Canaanite, Hebrew, Phoenician (with Punic), Ugaritic, 
Amorite, etc., [2] Aramaic lgs.: Old Aramaic, Imperial Aramaic, Jewish 
Aramaic, Syriac, Mandaic, etc., [3] Arabic, Maltese, Thamudic, Safa’itic, etc.; 
(3) South Semitic: [1] Old South Arabian (Sabaic, Minaean, Qatabanic, 
Himyaritic, etc.), Ethiosemitic: Old Ethiopian, Ge’ez, Tigre, Tigray (Tigrinya), 
Amharic, Harari, Gurage lgs., etc., [2] South-East Semitic: Mehri, Harsusi, 
Jibbali, Soqotri, etc.; 

B. Egyptian: [Ancient] Egyptian, Demotic Egyptian, Coptic; 
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C. Berber : Old Libyan (Numidian), Twareg (Ahaggar Twareg, Eastern 
Tawellemmet, Tayert, Ghat, etc.), Kabyle, Tashelhit, Tamazight, Rif, Beni- 
Iznacen, Srar-Senhazha, Mzab. Wargla, Nefusi, Siwa, Ghadamsi, Aujila, etc.; 
Guanche; 

D. C us hi tic: (1) Beja; (2) Agaw (= Central Cushitic): Awngi, Bilin, Kemant, 
Kwara, Khamir (Khamtanga), etc.; (3) East Cushitic: [1] Lowland East Cushitic: 
Afar, Saho, Somali, Boni, Rendille, Baiso, Ororno (Gal la), Konso, Gidole, 
Arbore, Dasenech, Dullay cluster (Tsamay, Hollango. Gawwada. Harso, etc.), 
Yaku, [2] Highland East Cushitic: Sidarno. Darasa, Hadiya, Kambatta, Burji, 
etc., (4) Dahalo (not yet classified); (5) South Cushitic: [1] Iraqw, Alagwa, 
Gorowa, Burunge, [2] Asa, Kwadza, as well the Cushitic layer of loanwords 
within Mbugu; 

E. Omotic : (1) North Omotic: Kaffa, Mocha, Anfillo, Shinasha, Ometo dialect 
cluster (Gofa, Wolayta, Dawro, Oyda, Basketo, Badditu, Doka, Zayse, Kachama, 
Chara, Ganjule, Zergulla, Male, Dache, Gamu. etc.), Janjero, Bench, She, etc., (2) 
Dizoid: Maji, Na’o, Shako, (3) South Omotic: Ari, Bako, Dime, Hamer; 

F. Chadic : (1) West Chadic: [la] Hausa, Gwandara, [lb] Angas-Goemay: Angas, 
Sura, Goemay (Ankwe), Kofyar, Montol, Yiwom (Gerka), Chip, Tal, etc., [lc] 
Bole-Tangale: Bole, Dera, Karekare, Tangale, Pero, Kirfi, Bele, Gera, etc., [Id] 
Ron gr.: Bokkos, Daffo. Butura, Fyer, Kulere, Sha, Tambas, [le] North Bauchi 
lgs.: Warji, Tsagu, Kariya, Mburku, Miya, Pa’a, Siryanchi, Diri, Jimbin; [If] 
South Bauchi: Boghom. Dwat, Guruntum, Jirni, Polchi, Saya, Wangday, Zar, Kir, 
Dira, Geji, etc., [lg] Ngizim, Bade. Duwai; (2) Central Chadic: [2a] Tera gr.: 
Tera, Ga’anda, Pidlimti, etc., [2b] Bura-Margi gr.: Margi, Bura, Chibak, Kilba, 
Wamdiu, etc., [2c] Higi gr., [2d] Bata-Bachama gr.: Bata (Bata-Garua & Bata- 
Dernsa), Bachama. Nzangi, Gude, Gudu, Fali of Jilbu, Fali of Muchella, Fali of 
Bwagira, Mwulyen, etc., [2e] Lamang, [2f] Mandara gr.: Mandara, Dghwede, 
Glavda, Gava, Nakatsa, Padokwo, etc., [2g] Sukur, [2h] Matakam gr.: Giziga, 
Mafa. Mofu-Gudur, Matakam, etc., [2i] Daba, Kola, Musgoy, [2j] Gidar, [2k] 
Kotoko: Logon, Kotoko, Buduma, Affade, etc., [21] Musgu gr,: Musgu, Musgum- 
Pus, Mulwi, etc., [2m] Masa lgs.: Masa, Bana, Banana, Lame, Lame-Peve, Zime, 
Zime-Batna, etc.; (3) East Chadic: [3a] Kera, Kwang, [3b] Kabalay, Lele, [3c] 
Somray, Ndam, Tumak, [3d] Sokoro, [3e] Dangla, Bidiya, Mokilko, Migama, [3f] 
Mubi, Jegu, Birgit. 
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III. Kartvelian 

(1) Old Georgian, Georgian; Zan: Megrelian, Laz, (2) Svan. 


IV. Uralic (Uralo-Yukagir) 

A. Finno-Ugrian: (1) Finno-Permian: [la] Finno-Lappish; [laa] Balto-Finnic: 
Finnish, Karelian, Estonian, Livonian, etc., {1 aP } Lapp (Lappish), [2] Erzya- 
Mordvin and Moksha-Mordvin, [3] Cheremis, [4] Permian: Old Permian, 
Ziryene, Permyak, Yazvian dial., Votyak; (2) Ugrian: [2a] Hungarian, [2b] Ob- 
Ugrian: Vogul and Ostyak; 

B. Samoyedic: (1) Nenets, Enets, Nganasan, (2) Solqup, (3) Kamassian, Koibal, 
(4) Mator-Taigi-Karagas; 

C. Yukagir. 


V. Altaic 

A. Turkic: (1) Bulghar gr.: Old Bulghar, Chuvash; (2) Narrow Turkic: Old 
Turkic, Middle Turkic, Old Uighur, [2a] Oghuz: Old Osman, Middle Osman, 
Osman Turkish, Turkish, Gagauz, Azeri, Turkmen, Salar, etc., [2b] Qi'pchaq: 
Old Qi'pchaq, Middle Qi'pchaq (incl. Cumanic), Qumi'q, Qarachay-Balqar, 
Crimean Tatar, Karaite, Volga Tatar, Siberian Tatar dialect cluster, Bashqurt 
(Bashkirian), Noghay, Qazaq, Qaraqalpaq, etc., [2c] Qi'rgiz, Standard Altay, 
Altay-Kizhi, Qumanda, Quu-Kizhi, Teleut, [2d] Chaghatay, Uzbek, East Turkic 
(New Uighur), [2e] Khakas, Saghay, Qacha, Shor, Chuli'm, Beltir, Sar'ig-Yugur, 
[2f] Tuva, Tofalar, [2g] Yakut, [2h] Khalaj; 

B. Mongolic: Middle Mongolian, Classical (Written) Mongolian, Halha- 
Mongolian, Buryat, Classical (Written) Oirat, (New) Oriat, Kalmuck, Ordos, 
Dagur, Monguor, Dongxiang (Tunghsiang), Baoan, Old Moghol, Moghol; 

C. Tungusic (Manchu-Tungus): [1] Ewenki, Negidal, Solon, Lamut, [2] Nanay, 
Orochi, Ulcha, Ude, Orok, [3] Manchu: (Classical [Written] Manchu, spoken 
Sibe Manchu), Jurchen; 

D. Korean', 
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E. Japanese. 


VI. Dravidian 

(1) South Drav.: Tamil, Malayalam, Kota, Toda, Tulu, Kannada, Kodagu, (2) 
South-Central Drav.: Telugu, Gondi, Konda, Manda, Pengo, Kui, Kuwi, (3) 
Central Dravidian: Gadba, Kolami, Naiki of Chanda, Naikri. Parji, (4) Northern 
Drav.: Kurukh, Malto; (5) Brahui. 


For a more detailed and comprehensive classification of languages (and 
dialects) cf. my Nostratic Dictionary (in preparation). 
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Transcription signs and other symbols 


In my papers I distinguish between transcription (rendering the phonemes 
and allophons of the language in question) and transliteration (rendering the 
characters of the original script). For transcription (as well as for 
reconstructions) a unified transcription script is used: a, b, C, d, e, etc., while 
for transliteration (as well as for rendering the original Roman spelling of the 
language in question and for literal quoting of other scholars) a special 
transliteration-quotation script is used: a.b.c.d, e, etc. 

The transliteration is either traditional (for languages with long scholarly 
tradition of transliteration, such as Old Indian, Avestan, Gothic, etc.) or 
partially approaching our transcription system (e.g. for Egyptian we use z , s , 
fi, X , X , c and 3 instead of Erman-Grapow's 5 , s , h , h , h , +_ and d_ 

respectively, for the ancient Semitic languages we use h, x , B. 8 , B and 5 

instead of the traditional h, h,, g, d_. z and d, of the Orientalistic 
transcription). For Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu, Kannada and Telugu we use the 
traditional indological transliteration. 

Main transcription signs: 

I. Consonants: 

? — glottal stop; ’ — weak glottal stop, sub-phonemic glottal stop, glottal stop as 
a feature of an adjacent phoneme; 1 — epiglottal voiced approximant (Arabic 
£); b (= 6 ) — injective glottalized or preglottalized b; (3 (= b) — fricative b; C — 
voiceless hissing affricate (= t S), like german z in Herz; C — glottalized 

(ejective) C, Nostratic emphatic C ; C — palatal (or palatalized) voiceless 
sibilant affricate (= Polish c ): C —ejective C, Nostr. emphatic C; C — voiceless 
hushing affricate (like English ch); C — ejective C, Nostr. emphatic C; C — 
voiceless lateral affricate; C — ejective lateral affricate, Nostr. emphatic C ; C 

(in proto-Kartvelian) = Klimov’s C,; C (in proto-Kartvelian) = Klimov’s C [ — 
voiceless palatal stop (like Hungarian + y); C — voiceless lingual affricate 
(without phonemic distinction between C. C. C and C) or a voiceless palatal or 
sibilant consonant (without phonemic distinction between affricates and [ or 
between sibilant affricates and pure [fricative] sibilants); d (= [f ) — injective 
glottalized or preglottalized d; d — uvularized (‘emphatic’) d, like Modern 
Standard Arabic (jZs ; 6 (= d) — voiced fricative dental (English +h in this, 
Spanish d in nada); 6 — uvularized (‘emphatic’) 6 , like Arabic Ja ; d< = 
postalveolar (cacuminal, cerebral, retroflex) d; ip (= |D ) — fricative voiceless 
bilabial consonant (bilabial f); g (= S’) — injective glottalized or preglottalized 
g; y = voiced uvular stop; — voiced velar fricative (fricative g), like in 
Spanish TrigO;y — voiced uvular fricative (like Arabic £ ); V — uvularized 
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(‘emphatic’) voiced uvular fricative; h — voiceless epiglottal fricative (like 
Arabic £ = h of the Orientalistic Transcription); j — voiced palatal fricative 
(like the initial consonant in French hier [ j 8 k] ); J — voiced palatal stop (like 
Hungarian gy); k — ejective k, Nostr. emphatic k; 1 — palatal (or palatalized) 1, 
like Italian gli invoglio;'] — postalveolar (cacuminal, cerebral, retroflex) 1; 
f — velarized 1 (like Russian n); 4 — voiceless 1; 4 C — voiceless l t ; A - a special 
type of palatal 1 (different from 1), as in Uralic and Finno-Ugrian, where *A stands 
for the traditional (FUV) * 6 - (in the word-initial position); Y — consonant 
intermediate between r and 1 ; t] — velar or uvular nasal consonant (like ng in 
English long); li — palatal (or palatalized) n, like French gn in regner; n — 
alveolar n (like Tamil n_); n (= IT.) — postalveolar (cacuminal, cerebral, 
retroflex) n; p — ejective p, Nostr. emphatic p; q — voiceless uvular stop (like 
Arabic j ); p — ejective uvular stop, Nostr. emphatic q; F — cerebral flap or tap 
(like Spanish r in car a, or like Hausa r in sarki); [ — alveolar trill (in 
contrast to post-dental) [r = r of Dravidianist notation]; R — uvular flap or tap; 
K — uvular trill (like German r ); S — voiceless hushing sibilant (like English 
s h); S — palatal (or palatalized) S (= Polish 5 , Russian c b); S — voiceless 
lateral consonant; S —uvularized (‘emphatic’) S, like Arabic jjzs ; t—ejective t, 
Nostr. emphatic t; ^ — postalveolar (cacuminal, cerebral, retroflex) t; t — 
uvularized ("emphatic") t, like Arabic Jo ; 0 (= t) — voiceless dental (or 
interdental) fricative (like English t h in t h i n); B — ejective 0 ; X (= k) — 
voiceless velar fricative (like Russian x ); X — voiceless uvular fricative (like 
Spanish j and Arabic £) = h of the Orientalistic Transcription; y — palatal 
approximant (like y in English y e 5 ); Z— voiced hissing sibilant (like in 
English z o o); Z — voiced hushing sibilant (like French j); Z — voiced 
palatalized sibilant (like Polish z' or Russian 3 b); Z — uvularized (‘emphatic’) 
Z, like in Berber (z of the Orientalistic Transcription); Z — voiced lateral 
fricative; Z (= 6 ) — uvularized (‘emphatic’) Z (or 6 ), like 8 th cent. Arabic (_jZa ; 
3 — voiced hissing affricate (= QZ), like in Italian zoo logia; 3 — voiced 
hushing affricate (like English j); 3 — voiced palatal (or palatalized) affricate 
(like Polish dz); 3 ' (in proto-Kartvelian) = Klimov’s 3,; 3 — voiced lateral 
affricate; 3 — voiced lingual affricate (without phonemic distinction between 
3 - 3 ■ 3 and f) or a voiced palatal or sibilant consonant (without phonemic 
distinction between affricates and J or between sibilant affricates and pure 
[fricative] sibilants). 

Laryngeal consonants of Early Indo-European: h — weak (yielding zero in 
Anatolian Indo-European) a-colouring laryngeal (= Puhvel’s * A 2 ); fi — weak 
(yielding zero in Anatolian) e-colouring laryngeal (= Puhvel’s *E 2 );h w — weak 
(yielding zero in Anatolian) 0-colouring laryngeal (~ Puhvel’s X — 
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strong (yielding h, hh in Hittite) a-colouring laryngeal (= PuhveTs * A,); X — 
strong (yielding h, h h in Hittite) e-colouring laryngeal Puhvel’s *£,); X w —- 
strong (yielding h, hh in Hittite) 0-colouring laryngeal (= PuhveTs *A 2 W ); H 
= h|x; H = R|X; H w = h w |x w ; h — weak laryngeal (lost in Anatolian) of unknown 
colouring (= PuhveTs * H 2 ); X — strong laryngeal (yielding h, hh in 
Anatolian) of unknown colouring (= PuhveTs * H 1 ); ? — weak laryngeal 

(yielding zero in Anatolian), lost in zero-grade of apophony (unlike all other 
laryngeals, which yield Narrow Indo-European *3 in the zero-grade of 
apopony); H — unspecified laryngeal (= Puhv.’s *H). 

2. Vowels: 

a (= 6e ) — front low vowel; a —vowel intermediate between a and a; a — 
labialized low vowel; 3 — high 3; Q - back 3; A — central low-mid vowel (in 
Korean A = Korean (Lee) A, {Starostin} a, (Ramstedt} a); £ — front low-mid 
vowel; 3 — ultra-bref (reduced) central vowel, or ultra-bref vowel without 
phonologic distinction of quality (in Chuvash 3 = orthographic e ); 9—back mid 
vowel (like Estonian o'; in Korean 9= Korean (Lee) 3, {Starostin} 3, {Ramstedt} 
e); l —low i (like i in English bit); + — high mid vowel (like Russian bi); I — 
high back vowel (as Turkish I); 3 — labialized back low-mid vowel (like British 
English o in dog); 0 (= K) — labialized front mid vowel (labialized e ); 3 — 
labialized front low-mid vowel (labialized £); 6 — vowel intermediate between 
0 and 0; LU, Q (= 0 ) — high 0, intermediate between 0 and U; 0- — centralized 0; ° 
— non-phonemic vocoid; 0 — non-phonemic vocoid (schwa secundum) in proto- 
IE; ° — preconsonatic voiceless vowel glide (as in Lappish) [the same sign is 
used when the final part of the preceding vowel is voiceless (as in Lule- 
Lappish, as described by Wiklund: ^ = Wiklund’s O)]; U —low U; U — labialized 
front high vowel (labialized 1), like German u and French u;U —labialized 
front lowered high vowel (labialized l); U- vowel intermediate between Li and 
U; y- — centralized U;b— ultra-short back vowel (= 3 of the Finno-Ugric 
Transcription) [b = Chuvash a, Volga Tatar and Bashqurt short bi . High 

O 

Cheremis bi]; b — ultra-short rounded back vowel (= Volga Tatar and Bashqurt 
□ ); b — ultra-short (reduced) front vowel [b = Volga Tatar, Bashqurt 3, e (after 

O 

a consonant)]; b — ultra-short rounded front vowel (= Volga Tatar, Bashqurt e); 

3 — central mid vowel. 

3. Diacritical signs: 

(1) with consonant letters: 

1 i 1 , n 

(S , t, b) — glottalization (both ejectWe and voiced injective), including 
preglottalization, in Nostratic reconstructions it denotes an emphatic 
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articulation (without commitment as to its exact phonetic articulation: 
glottalization, aspiration or tenseness); o (d, Z, t) — uvularization (‘emphasis’, 
as in Arabic and Berber); ‘ (to the right of the letter: t‘, k‘, p‘) — fortis; (to 
the right of the letter: t". k", p") — lenis; h (to the right of the letter: t h . k h , p h )— 
aspirate; h (to the left of the letter: h t, h t, h t) — preaspirate; _ (to the right of 
the letter: b_, g_, d_, Z_, r_, 1_, m_, n_, t)J — devoiced or half-voiced = small caps of 
the Finno-Ugric Transcription; (under the letter: b, d, g, k, p, t, q)— 
fricativity resulting from lenition (fricative variants of phonemes or 
morphophonemes, as in Hebrew, Aramaic and Berber); _(t, d, n) — alveolar (in 
contrast with dental or post-dental) consonant [t, d, n = "t_, d, n of the 
Dravidianist notation]; y (to the right of the letter: k u , g u , X u ) — palatalization; 

” (over the letter) or ' (to the right of the letter) — weak palatalization (£- 
palatalization); w (to the right of the letter: k w , g w , X w ) — labialization; (over 
the letter) — nasalization;' (S, n, etc.) =,(§.]. etc.) — postalveolar or retroflex 
consonants; S, Z, S —domal infradental infralabialized sibilants, like in 
Central Jibbali (Johnstone's s , z, s) or in Twi (Ghana) [S = []] of the IPhA 
transcription]; 

(2) with vowel letters: 

"denotes nasality: a = nasal a [in Slavic languages nasality is denoted by a 
cedille: £} = a"];’ (over the letter) denotes creaky phonation of vowels: I is 
creaky I (and Tuva bib), while i is creaky i (and Tuva nt>); ' and h (before the 
letter) denote "interrupted" vowels (in Ude) (the sign chosen in accordance 
with the source: h if the source indicates a kind of h);_ (under the vowel letter) 
denotes close vowels (e =1)’ closed e) [in Tungusic it denotes vowels of the 
higher series of synharmonism]; _ (under the vowel letter) denotes open vowels 
(e = £) [in proto-Tungusic and Tungusic languages it denotes the vowels of the 
lower series of vowel harmony]; < denotes retracted vowels (a < = retracted a); > 
denotes advanced vowels (a > = advanced a ); v (under the letter) — broadened 
vowel; ^ (under the letter) — narrowed vowel; denotes front vowels (a , U, 0); 
denotes half-front vowels (6, U );__ i denotes glides (English my [malj, Spanish 
bien [bj^en], bueno [’bueno]); _ (to the right of the vowel letter) denotes 
devoiced vowels (as in Japanese and Oromo prosody). 

4. Quantitative differences of vowels: 

Vowel letters without diacritics of length or shortness denote short vowels (in 
languages with an opposition short vs. long) and normal (‘full’) vowels (in 
languages with an opposition normal vs. ultra-short and with a triple 
opposition long vs. short vs. ultra-short) [an exception: special letters for 
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ultra-short (reduced) vowels 3, b, b]; is a sign for short vowels, e.g. 9; (on 
the higher supralineal level) denotes an ultra-short vowel, e.g. a; letters 
followed by ' denote half-long vowels; letters with a macron - or with a 
following colon : denote long vowels; letters followed by denote ultra-long 
vowels. 

5. Tones and stress 

' (before the syllable) — full stress; , (before the syllable) — weak stress. The 
tones are denoted mostly by supralineal signs over vowels, e.g. by signs of the 
second supralineal level (higher than regular supralineal signs): — high tone 
[in Korean and Japanese this sign is quoted after Starostin’s papers]; —low 
tone [in Kor. and Jap. this sign is quoted after Starostin’s papers]; — middle 
tone; — falling high-to-mid tone; — falligh high-to-low tone; N — falling mid- 

V \ y 

to-low tone; — rising low-to-high tone; — rising low-to-mid tone; — rising 
mid-to-high tone (mid rise tone); - high rise tone (as in Wedekind’s records 
of Janjero); — very low tone; ~ —very high tone. In proto-Slavic 
reconstructions the syllabic intonation (Slavic accents) are denoted according 

the Slavistic tradition. 

6. Uncertainty signs, signs of reconstruction 

| "or" (a|e means "a or e"). 

Capital letters denote classes of phonemes: P = unspecified labial stop, T = 
unspecified dental stop, K" = k'lp.H = unspecified laryngeal, X = h|x, F =l|v, L = 
unspecified lateral resonant, R = unspecified vibrant, flap or tap, N = 
unspecified nasal consonant; C = unspecified affricate, 3 = unspecified voiced 

affricate, 5 = unspecified sibilant (or lateral obstruent) [S, S, S, §. Z, Z, Z, Z, 
Kartv. S], Z = z|f, U = unspecified round vowel, E = unspecified front vowel. 

V (or V) is un unspecified vowel. 

_L (in reconstructions) is an unspecified consonant; in formulas we use C 
as a general sign for consonant. 

^ is an unspecified back vowel (or unspecified non-front vowel). 
n — uncertainty brackets: V = a or similar. 

LJ — uncertainty brackets: L aj = a or nothing. 

* — sign of reconstruction. 

*° — a reconstruction based on one daughter- or granddaughter-language 
only. 

** — a questionable reconstruction or a result of "internal reconstruction". 
? — a questionable Nostratic etymology, or a questionable cognate. 

?(J — a semantically doubtful connection. 
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?ip — a phonetically doubtful connection. 

?|i — a morphologically doubtful connection (the derivation is not clear, 
the root structure is deviant, etc.). 

am b _ a word\root is ambiguous, i.e. may have two (or more) different 

etymologies. 

I — a questionable reconstruction of a daughter-language, or (before ‘...’) a 
questionable semantic interpretation of a reconstructed or an attested 
word; ‘the sign ‘i’ before a language name means that the very existence 
of the form in question is dubious, 
i — a possibly ideophonic root (inch onomatopoeic and Lallwort). 

' — sign of a non-existing form or a non-existing meaning, 

err. — erroneously. 


7. Other signs 

v/- — consonantic verbal root (in the Hamito-Semitic languages); ~ — variant 
forms; ~ — dialectal variants; / — apophonic and other morphological variants 
of a root\stem distributed according to their morphological function: \ = "or", 
"and\or" (e.g. in definitions of meaning and among alternative hypothetic 
reconstructions); -b* — source of borrowing, borrowed to (a -b-> b = ‘b borrowed 

from a’); — borrowed from (a b = ‘a borrowed from b’); — source of 

derivation (a b = ‘b derived from a'); «<J- — derived from (a <-d- b = ‘a 

derived from b‘); | | — bar between primary families of languages (Hamito- 
Semitic, Kartvelian, Indo-European, Uralic, Altaic, Dravidian, Elamic); III — 
bar between secondary families (Anatolian IE, Narrow IE, Semitic, Egyptian, 
Cushitic, Chadic, Finno-Ugrian. Samoyed, Yukagir, Turkic, Mongolian, 
Tungusian. Korean) within one family: e. g. Turkic I I I Mongolic I I l Tungusic 


(within Altaic); 


— bar between branches of families (e.g. Germanic, Balto- 


Slavic, East Cushitic, Central Chadic, Finno-Permian, Ugrian); i — bar between 


subbranches (e.g., Slavic [within Balto-Slavic], Iranian [within Indo-Iranian], 
Baltic Finnic, Ob Ugrian, Bole-Tangale); f — sign preceding comment referring 
to a secondary family; f'l — sign preceding comment referring to a primary 
family; O — sign preceding comment referring to a Nostratic etymon; + = ‘akin 


to’, ‘a cognate of’. 
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1. The Nostratic macrofamily 

This is a hypothetic macro-family of languages, including Indo-European, 
Hamito-Semitic [= Afroasiatic] (Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, Cushitic, Omotic 
and Chadic), Kartvelian, Uralic (Finno-Ugric, Samoyed and Yukagir), Altaic 
(Turkic, Mongolic, Tungusic [Manchu-Tungus], Korean and Japanese), and 
Dravidian. The hypothesis is based on a large amount (more than 2000) of 
common roots and many common grammatical morphemes, in which regular 
sound correspondences have been established (cf. Illich-Svitych 1967; 1968; 
1971-84; Dolgopolsky 1964; 1969; 1970; 1984; 1989; 1992; 1995). Among the 
most important resemblances is that of personal pronouns and inflectional 
person-markers of the 1st and 2nd persons (*mV for T in Indo-European, 
Uralic, Altaic and Kartvelian, *tu > *ti for ‘thou’ in Indo-European, Hamito- 
Semitic, Uralic, Mongolic, etc.), that of interrogative pronouns (originally *ko 
for ‘who’ and *mi for ‘what’, preserved entirely or partially in Indo-European, 
Hamito-Semitic, Kartvelian, Uralic and Altaic), basic lexical roots such as 
*?eso ‘stay’ (> ‘be’) preserved in Indo-European (*es-), Hamito-Semitic, Uralic 
and Kartvelian, *?ita ‘to eat’ (Indo-European, Ham.-Sem., Mongolic), *bari ‘to 
take’ (all branches except Uralic), *wetV ‘water’ (all branches except 
Kartvelian), *nim?V ‘name, to name’ (Indo-European, Hamito-Semitic, Uralic, 
Altaic), as well as words connected with culture of the final palaeolithic age, 
e.g., *kalu ‘woman of another moiety’ > words for ‘daughter-in-law’, ‘sister-in- 
law’ and ‘bride’ in Indo-European (Latin glos, Greek yai\us, Slavic *Z0lV-), 
Semitic, Uralic, Altaic and Dravidian. The original Nostratic phonology (as 
reconstructed by V. Illich-Svitych and A. Dolgopolsky) had a rich consonant 
system (opposition of voiced — voiceless — emphatic [= ejectives or fortes], 
three series of sibilants and affricates, lateral obstruents, laryngeal, 
pharyngeal and uvular consonants) and 7 vowels. The grammatical structure 
was, most probably, analytical with a rigid word order (a sentence-final verb, 
attribute precedes its head, pronominal subject follows its verb) and with 
grammatical meanings expressed by word order, postpositions (*nu for 
genitive, *ma for marked accusative, and others) and grammatical pronouns. 
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2. Language relationship and history 

What historical evidence is provided by comparative linguistics? 

A. The very fact of certain languages being related suggests that the 
corresponding ethnic entities had some sort of historical connection: either 
common origin or at least intimate cultural relationship (the latter for the 
case of transmitting a language to neighbours, conquered peoples, etc.). If 
there is an Indo-European language family, it means that there had to be an 
ancient linguistic community of speakers of Proto-Indo-European and there 
were historical conditions responsible for the common origin of different 
Indo-European descendant languages. 

B. Loanwords in a language provide evidence for cultural connections 
between the borrowing and the lending language. If the loanwords denote trade 
articles, they suggest routs of ancient trade. If they are not names of 
merchandise, they prove that the two language communities were neighbours. 
Semitic loanwords in proto-IE, Indo-European loan-words in Kartvelian, 
absence of proto-Indo-European loanwords in Uralic, proto-Aryan (proto- 
Indo-Iranian) loans in Finno-Ugric are very important arguments helpful in 
resolving the problem of the Indo-European homeland (cf. Dolgopolsky 1975; 
1987; 1988; 1993; the results coincide with those of Renfrew 1987). 

C. The analysis of meaning of the words present in a proto-language (the 
common ancestor of languages in a family) casts some light on the way of life, 
geographical, historical and cultural parameters of the corresponding 
linguistic community. The traditional name of this field in linguistics is 
palaeontology of language, or linguistic palaeontology (cf. Pictet 1859-1863, 
Pisani 1938), or (in reference to Indo-European) Indo-European antiquities 
(Schrader 1901). 

In dealing with linguistic paleontology we must be aware of dangers 
resulting from the unsteadiness of meanings of words, from the very fact that 
every language is adapted to the communicative requirements of the 
corresponding society and epoch, and therefore may lose words and meanings 
which were important in the remote past, but are not any more today. When 
feathers as an instrument of writing were replaced by metallic pens, the word 
for ‘feather’ was transmitted to ‘pen’ (French plume, German Feder, 
Russian pero, etc.). The Samoyeds of today use the ancient word for ‘arrow’ to 
denote the bullet. If the concepts and meanings which were important in the 
past, but are not any more today, the language often cannot afford the luxus of 
preserving special roots for such out-of-day concepts and meanings and 
replaces them by more economic (from the point of view of memory) derived or 
compound words and phrases. Thus, the ancient rich and complicated system 
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of kinship terms for relatives by marriage (important in a patriarchal society 
of clans and large families) is replaced in modern English by -in-law- 
constructions, and in French by beau-/ be lie-compounds. Instead of the 
Indo-European words *daiver ‘husband’s brother’, *syeuros ‘wife’s brother’ 
and *sweliyos ‘wife’s sister’s husband’ the English say indiscriminately 
brother-in-law, and the French use the courteous construct beau- 
frere. For the Indo-European *glous ‘husband’s sister’ and *yen3ter 
‘husband’s brother’s wife’ the English say ais + er-in-law, and the French 
say belle-aaeur (which is gallant for ladies, but useless for historical 
linguistics) [cf. Delamarre 1984, 38-43]. Sometimes ancient words are 
preserved, but precious semantic nuances have been lost. Thus, we can 
reconstructs scores of Nostratic words for cutting, and we may guess that 
there were semantic differences between them (different ways of cutting, 
directions of cutting, material of cutting, goals of cutting), but all these 
‘subtle’ differences (subtle for the modern languages, but precious for 
historians and relevant for those ancient people) have been lost. In this 
respect we the linguists may envy the archaeologists who have direct 
information about the ancient tills and ways of cutting. Verba volant, lapides 
manent. 

Nevertheless, comparative linguistics (making use of historical phonology, 
morphology, and typology of semantic changes) can provide important 
information or at least confirm the existing archaeological and anthropological 
information about ancient people, their life and culture. 


3. Where and when? 

Let us try to use linguistic palaeontology of the Nostratic macrofamily in 
order to determine the geographical and temporal parameters of the common 
Nostratic linguistic community. 

3.2. Where? 

The reconstructible Nostratic lexical stock (according to my comparative 
dictionary — in preparation) suggests subtropical climatic conditions in the 
original home of Nostratic. A Middle European or Siberian homeland is ruled 
out by words like *?ibrE ‘fig tree’, *SiwVr)gE ‘leopard’, VtfrVwV ‘leopard’ 
or ‘lion’, *c r f bVyV ‘hyena’, *?or r u 1 and *gurHa (below #[36]) ‘antelope’, etc. 
Tropical countries are ruled out by words for *s u r)U and *ca1 L UjgV ‘snow’, 
*k ir L u,qa ‘ice’, *c r a 1 R?V ‘hoarfrost’, etc. 
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[1] *?ibrE ‘fig tree’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *°'?ibar- > Arabic ? ibr¬ 
at- ‘sycomore tree’ (pi. ? ibar-) II Cushitic: Oromo abru ‘fig tree’ III 
Chadic: Giziga ?urof~?3rof ‘sycamore tree’; ? Hausa Baure (<*babre), with 
b > *?b; ? Migama bira (pi. barr'i) ‘figuier (rouge)’ | | Drauidian * i r — i r- ‘fig 
(tree)’ > Tamil irat+i ‘joined ovate-leaved fig’, ‘subserrate rhomboid¬ 
leaved fig, Ficus gibbosa tuberculata’ , iratakam ‘joined ovate-leaved 
fig’, irali ‘white fig’, irri ‘tailed ovate-leaved fig’, it + i ‘white fig, Ficus 
infectoria’, ‘stone fig, Ficus talboti’, Malayalam i + ti ‘waved leaved fig- 
tree, Ficus venosa’, Kodagu it+i ‘Ficus (gibbosa!)’ (< -tt-*-rt-). 

[2] *C r i 1 bVvV (or *C r i’ l bV'fV) ‘hyena’ > Hamito-Semiti c: Semitic 

*'sabu'i- ~ *§a'bu‘i- id. > Post-Biblical Hebrew (Babylonian tradition) ca'bos, 
Biblical Hebrew (Masoretic trad.) ca'bu a 'i ‘hyena’ (popular etymology 

interpreting the word as a passive participle ca'bu a< i ‘a died one’), 

pi. □ ,| U i QS4 cabo'T-Im, Syriac ? ap <T -a (?- < T- by dissimilation), Arabic 

j / o / a. 

^.1 zabuT— ^.i iA zabl-, Ge’ez 6-TIA sab'i ‘hyena’ | | Altaic: Tungusic 
*Clb|pka > Ayan Ewenki [ipkaku ‘wolf’| | Drauidian *civVr)ki ‘hyena, tiger- 
wolf’ or sim. > Kannada sivaqgi ‘tiger-wolf, hyena’, Telugu civagi, 
civvagi, civvarigi, sivagi, sivarihi, sivvarigi ‘hyena’, as well 
as Tamil civipki ‘Indian lynx, hunting leopard’, Malayalam civiprii 
‘hunting leopard’ O In Drav. there is coalescence of the etymon in 
question and Nostr. *Si'w'Vl]gE ‘leopard’. 

[3] *? r lffVwV ‘large feline’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *?ar r y'ay- ‘lion’ 
or sim. > Hebrew HJbN ?ar'ye, ‘HX ? a 'rT ‘lion’, Biblical Aramaic ilJhN 
Par'ye, pi. ?ar,yava'ta, Jewish Aramaic N'/lX Par'ya, Syriac ? ar'ya ‘lion’, 
as well as Ge’ez Parwe ‘wild beast’ I I I Egyptian rw ‘lion’ 111 East Chadic: 
Mubi Poruwa ‘lion’, Migama ?§rum ‘lion’, Tumak 3r3W ‘leopard’ II ?? 
Central Chadic: Musgu ahiraw id. I Lamang arvare I Mandara Puruv w 3ri, 
Glavda ar3vara, Gava Purvara, Dghwede arvfre ‘lion’ I Kotoko rauani 
id. | | Altaic: Turkic * irbi T or *irbilc ‘leopard’ > Old Turkic irbis- irbic 
‘leopard’, Tuva irbis id.; Turkic Class. Mong. irbis, Halha-Mongolian 
irwes ‘panther, leopard’; Mongolic -b4 Altay irbis ‘leopard’ | | Drauidian 
*uruv- ‘tiger’ > Tamil uruuai, Telugu duvvu, Kolami duv, cjD, Gondi tjD, 
tjual ‘tiger’, (juwal, tjuwwal ‘panther’. 
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[4] *SiwVf]gE ‘leopard’ > Indo-European *sini h o- ‘leopard’ or ‘lion’ > 


Armenian m 3 , an 3 u ‘leopard’ 


Tocharian 


Old Indian simha-h ‘lion’ 

A sisak, B secake ‘lion’| | Hamito-Semitic: East Cushitic *zagum 
‘leopard’ > Tambaro zegu'ma, Sidamo dagDn-co 1 1 I Chadic: Hausa zlkt, 
Gwandara 3 ak u i II Kotoko zavani II Mokilko suwu, Kwang semki, semgf 
id. | | Altaic: Tungusic *sibi r g n e Targe beast of prey’ > Tungir Ewenki 
siv1g3 ~ h1wig3 ‘wolf, Ayan Ewenki Siwiy3 ‘bear’, Ola Lamut h3Wyo ~ 
h3wy3, Okhotsk Lamut tl3W3y3 id., Orochi sTwi (name of a mythical dog) 

| Drauidian *civVr)ki ‘leopard’ and sim. > Tamil civir|ki ‘Indian lynx, 
hunting leopard’, Malayalam civiririi ‘hunting leopard’, Kannada 
sivarigi ‘tiger-wolf, hyena’, Telugu civagi, civvagi, civvaygi, 
si vagi, s i vaiqhi, 5 i vv ari g i ‘hyena’ O In Dravidian there is 
coalescence of the etymon in question and Nostr. *6 YbVyV (or *cVbViV) 
‘hyena’ 


[5] *?orV ‘antelope (male), deer’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *?arway- > 

„6j ' <>£ 

Akkadian arwium ‘gazelle (male)’, Arabic <Lnpi Purwlyyat- (pi. 
?arva) ‘mountain goat’, Ge’ez he's: ?arwe ‘beast, animal’ (merger of two 
roots) III Cushitic: Dahalo ?arole ‘eland’| | Altaic: Mongolic: Class. Mong. 
orurigu, Halha-Mongolian, Buryat orongo ‘a kind of small dark antelope 
with long flat horns’ 111 Tungusic *oron ‘reindeer’ > Ewenki oron. Lamut 
or-bn, Negidal oyon, Orochi oro, Ude oro-olo, Ulcha oro(n-), Nanay oro 
‘domestic reindeer’, Manchu oron bugu id. | | Drauidian *Ur L -ay-j ‘deer’ > 
Tamil uray, Tuluur$, ule ‘deer’, Parji urup ‘spotted deer’. 

[ 6 ] *mar] r g 1 V or *maN L i J r g 1 V ‘monkey’ > Hamito-Semitic: East Chadic: 
Mubi morjgo ‘small black monkey’ | | Altaic: Tungusic *morio > Manchu 
monio mono ‘(a kind of) yellowish monkey with a short tail’, Sibe- 
Manchu moh(U), Northern Manchu m 3 nu ‘monkey’ | | Drauidian *mar)k- 
‘monkey’ > Malayalam mor|r|a, Kannada manga, Koraga marjgl ‘monkey’, 
Tulu mayge id., ‘ape’ O The origin of English monkey and of the 
Romance word *monna (> Spanish, Portuguese mona, -o ‘monkey’, Italian 
monna, French mone ‘female monkey’) remains rather obscure. They 
may be loanwords of unknown origin. Nothing is known about their 
possible connection with Nostr. *mar] r g l V ‘monkey’. 
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[7] *su qU ‘snow’ > Indo-European *snei i g wh - ‘to snow’, *sn1g k " h -, 
*snoig wh - n. ‘snow’ > Old Indian *sneha- > Prakrit sineha- ‘snow’, 
Shugnani Z9ni3 id., Avestan snaefa- ‘to snow’ II Greek viip-a (accus.) 
‘snow’, vetipEi ‘it snows’ jl Latin nix (gen. nivis) ‘snow’, nivit ‘it is 
snowing’ jl Middle Irish snech+(a)e ‘snow’ (with a *t-suffix like in 
Greek vnpetOQ ‘falling snow, snowstorm’), Irish sneachta, Welsh nyf 
‘snow’, nyfio ‘to snow’ jj Old High German, Anglo-Saxon snlwan ‘to 
snow’, Old Norse snyr ‘it snows’, Gothic snaiws, Anglo-Saxon snaw, 
Old High German sneo, English snow, German Schnee, Danish sne, 
Swedish sno ‘snow’ jl Lithuanian sniegas, Latvian sniegs, Prussian 
snaygis ‘snow’ I Slavic *sn&gb id. > Old Church Slavonic CNtrii 
snSgb, Russian cHer, Polish snieg, Czech snfh, Croatian snieg, 
Serb CHer, Bulgarian cHstr 1 The prehistory of the word may be 
represented as follows: *siir)U > *sit]U > *singU > *Snigu > IE *sneig wh - (for 
details of the vowel changes see Dolgopolsky 1995, 17-22) | | Uralic: 
Finno-Ugric *slil]e ‘wet snow’ > Finnish hyy ‘ice, melting snow’ I proto- 
Lappish *sove ‘snow with ice and water’ > Norwegian Lapp suowe ‘wet 
snow’| | Altaic: Tungusic *su qu ‘hoarfrost, snow’ > Ewenki 5 i r) i -k s3 id., 
sit]i-lg3n ‘snow’, Nanay surjgu ‘hoarfrost’, Classical Manchu su<r))- ‘to 
become covered with hoarfrost’l 11 Turkic *ser) (or * s a r) ) ‘ice floe, block of 
ice’ > Qazaq, Nogay ser) id., Qaraqalpaq set] ‘ice, ice floe’ (‘nea, nbAUHa’) I I I 
Mongolic *sbf] > Class. Mong. soy, Halha-Mongolian c bH r sot], Kalmuck 
sot] ‘small pieces of ice in a river’ 11 I Japanese si mo ‘hoarfrost, frost’ | | ? 
Hamito-Semitic: Egyptian £ny tr, SrU ‘haily weather’. 

[8] *cai L U J gV ‘snow’ or ‘hoar-frost’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *'0alag- 
‘snow’ > Hebrew AbtD 'ssleg, Aramaic ta'lag, status emphaticus 
tal'ga, Syriac st. emph. ‘^+al'g-a , Arabic ^_I±i0aJg-, Akkadian ^alg- 
u ‘snow’ || ? Berber: Kabyle a-salu, pi. i-sula ‘couche de neige’ | | Uralic: 
Finno-Ugric *° r c ir a 1 i L » J V > proto-Vogul *sal- ‘hoar-frost’ > Southern Vogul 
sal, sal, Western and Eastern Vogul sal, Northern Vogul sol | | Altaic 
*c r a 1 lka > Turkic *t"o1 ‘ice’ > Old Turkic tos ‘glacier in the mountains’, 
Altay, Tuba, Qumanda tos, Tuva dos, Tofalar d_ds ‘ice’, Volga Tatar tus 
‘water over the ice of riversXlakes (Haoeflb )’, Yakut toho- ‘to break ice in a 
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river’111 Tungusic * jalka ‘fine snow’ > Negidal jalka id., jalka- ‘to snow’ (of 
fine snow). 

[9] ?? *cVR?V ‘hoar-frost’, (>) ‘frozen soil’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic 
£ ° » .. 

*V'0r? > Arabic IjiaSur?- ‘frozen earth, frozen mud’| | Kartu. *°cx|qar-> 

Tush Georgian cxaM ‘hoarfrost’ | | Altaic: Mongolic *car > Class. Mong. 

car, Halha, Kalmuck u,ap ‘layer of frost on the surface of snow; hard crust 

on snow’ 111 Turkic: Teleut car+m id. 


[10] *kir L Ujqa ‘ice, hoarfrost; to freeze’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic 
*'kar L VjX- ‘ice’ > Biblical Hebrew flhp 'k8rafi ‘ice, frost’, Syriac karh-a, 
Akkadian kary-u ‘ice’, Akkadian kry (inf. karayu) ‘freeze’ III ? 
Berber *v^krr > Rif akarra ‘grele’ III ? East Cushitic: Oromo korra ‘cold, 
coldness’, korra ‘to freeze, make cold’, Sidamo korra ‘frost, hoarfrost, 
severe cold’, korra ‘to beXfeel cold, freeze’, Darasa korra ‘frost’ HI The 
Berber and Egyptian roots may alternatively go back to Nostr. *KarhV ‘ice, 
hoarfrost’ || Kartuelian: Lechkhumuri Georgian krux-wa n. ‘cold’ (‘Kalte’) 
| Indo-European *ker L 3j-, *'kernos ‘ice crust, snow crust, hoarfrost’ > 
Armenian sarn (gen. sarin) ‘ice’ II Germanic (< *'kernos): Old Norse hjarn 
‘snow crust’, Old High German hor nunc ‘February’ (e- *’month of 
ice\snow-crust’) || proto-Slavic *serrrb (gen. serna) (< *'kernos) > Russian 


Church Slavonic cp'kN’bsr^nti, Old Russian serent>, Polish sron ~ 
srzon ‘hoarfrost’, Bulgarian 'cepeH ‘snow that has frozen together’, 
Czech stfun, stffni ‘ice on branches of trees’, Russian (dial.) ce'peH, 
Slovene sren, Russian, Ukrainian 'cepeH 'frozen hard snow’ I Latvian 
serns id. (< *'kernos); with other derivational suffixes: Lithuanian 
^erkSnas, Latvian serksnis, sprsna ‘hoarfrost’ | | Uralic: [1] Finno- 
Ugric *°kirV > Ob-Ugric *°klr > proto-Ostyak *kTr ‘snow-crust’ > Eastern 
Ostyak kir, Northern Ostyak ker id. j|i [2] with a suffix: Finno-Ugric *k1rte 
~ *kerte ‘snow-crust, frozen soil’ > Finnish kirsi (obi. cases kir + e-) 
‘frost on the ground, ice-crust’, ker si ‘thin snow-crust’, Estonian kirs 


‘ice layer’ 


East. Ostyak kaTd.am 


Highland Cheremis kart ‘snow-crust’ 

~ kartam ‘thin snow-crust’ | | Altaic *k‘irV ‘snow, hoarfrost’: Turkic 
*k‘ira-gu ‘hoarfrost’ > Old Turkic qira^u, Chagatay qiraw ‘hoarfrost that 
falls from the sky’, Xwarazmi Turkic qirayu, Old Qipchaq qirawu, 
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Cuman kirov, Turkish kiragu, Turkmen girav, Azeri girov, Yakut kiria, 
Tuva Xl^a ‘hoarfrost’; another derivative: Turkish kirc ‘abundant 
hoarfrost’, Gagauz qirc ‘hoarfrost, white frost’ III? Mongolic *kira-gu L n J 
‘hoarfrost’ > Middle Mongolian kira ? u, Class. Mongolian kiragu(n), 
Halha xapyy, Ordos k i rU, Buryat xropyy, Dongxiang qireu, Kalmuck KMpy 
kiru ‘hoarfrost’, Mongolic *kira-mag ‘fine snow, first snow’ > Class. 
Mongolian kiramag, Halha xapMar, Buryat XMpMar ~ xapMar id., 
Kalmuck kirmag id., ‘newly-fallen snow’. 

If the Nostratic ancient homeland is in a subtropical region, we face a 
problem of choice: was it in Southern Europe or in the Southwestern Asia? 
There are two words suggesting an answer: *Sah L ijbV ‘saline earth, desert’ and 
*talwA (or *talwa) ‘cold season, rain’. 


[11] *Sah L ijbV ‘saline earth, desert’ > Drauidian * c a v a 
‘brackishXsaline earth’ > Tamil cavatu ‘earth impregnated with soda, 
alcaline soil, sediment; fuller’s earth’, Tulu cavulb, cavulu ‘brackish, 
saline’, Telugu caudu‘fuller’s earth’ | | Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *°sahb- 
(or *sahb-) > Arabic sahb- ‘desert, desert with saline earth’ I I I East 
Cushitic *zlb- ‘desert’ > Saho dib-o, Afar dub-u, Benadir Somali dib- 
ad, Rendille yip id. | | Altaic: Turkic *say ‘stony desert’ > Old Turkic say 
id., Chaghatay (15th c.) say ‘a river that flows in the winter and is dry in 
summer’ | | Uralic *s|soywa ‘clay’ [contamination with Nostr. *sabVV ‘soil, 
clay’] > Ter Lapp duiys, Kildin Lapp cSuuya ‘Ton, Lehm’ I Permian *soy 
‘clay’ > Ziryene cetf soy, Upper Si'sola Ziryene soy, Yazvian 'suy, Votyak 
chom suj 111 Samoyedic: Taz Solqup so ‘earth, soil; clay’, Koibal se ‘Ton’. 


[12] *talwA or *talwa ‘cold season, rain’ > Indo-European *del- 
‘rain, dew’ > Armenian tel ‘heavy rain’, tefam, -em, -um ‘to cause to rain 
heavily, open the windows of heaven’ i! Middle Irish delt ‘dew’, Breton 
de 1+ ‘moist’ | | Uralic *talwa ‘winter’ > Finnish talvi, Estonian talv I 
proto-Lappish *talve > Norwegian Lapp dal've i Erzya-Mordvin Tene 
tele, Moksha-Mordvin Tana talo i Highland Cheremis tel. Eastern 
Cheremis tela j Ziryene t3V, Yazvian to 1 ‘winter’ !| Ob-Ugric *tE 1 ( a V) 
‘winter’ > Southern Vogul til ‘winter’, Eastern Vogul til id., tell ‘in 
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winter’; proto-Ostyak *tel3V ‘winter’ > Vakh Ostyak telay I Hungarian tel 
id. ||? Altaic: Turkic *tolu ‘hail’ > Turkish dolu, etc. 

These two Nostr. words suggest Southwestern Asia as a homeland. Indeed, 
saline earth is very typical in Southwestern Asia, but not in Southern Europe. 
The equation ‘winter’ = ‘rain’ is more natural in the Near East (where rain is 
in winter only, and winter is characterized by rain) than in Southern Europe. 

The Nostr. vocabulary shows that the speakers of the Nostr. parent 
language were by no means a maritime people. We find no words for boats or 
navigating. There is even no real word for the sea. Of course, there is a word 
*yamV, which apparently means ‘sea’ in Semitic and some Samoyedic 
languages. But what kind of a ‘sea’ is this? The Hebrew word CD yam is usually 
translated as ‘sea’, but is applied not only to the Mediterranean, but also to 
the ‘sea’ of Galilee and to the Dead Sea (Hebrew yam ham'mslali ‘Salty Sea’), 
which from the modern point of view are lakes. In the Samoyedic languages the 
word denoted a large river (the Ob), and only in the languages and dialects of 
those who reached the Arctic ocean (namely Nganasan and Tundra Nenets) the 
word denotes the sea. Those who in the remote past were not maritime people 
did not distinguish the sea from other large water bodies. 

[13] *yamv ‘waterbody’ (‘sea, lake’ > ‘pond’), ‘water’ > Hamito-Semitic: 
Semitic *yamm- ‘sea’ (actually ‘large water-body’) > Hebrew D'yam (pi. 
O'd'yam'm-Tm) ‘sea’, Phoenician, Ugaritic ym, Aramaic, Syriac yam'm- 
I, Arabic yamm- ‘sea’; Semitic > Egyptian (from the 18th Dynasty) ym 
‘sea’ III?? Berber *-?am- ‘water’ (with the masc. article *?a- and the pi. 
ending *-an: *?a-?am-an > *am-an pi. ‘water’) > Twareg am-an, Kabyle aman, 
etc. 111 Chadic *,HV J yVm- ‘water’ > Tera ?y1m, Ga’anda yema, Chibak yimi, 
Higi yiemi, etc. | | Uralic: Samoyedic *yam Targe water body (sea, large 
river)’ > Nganasan 'n3bsma 'gama ‘sea’, Tundra Nenets jam? ‘sea, large 
river’, Forest Nenets yea:m Targe river’. 

The words for ‘sea’ in the descendant languages go back to Nostr. words for 
‘water body’. The IE word *mori ‘sea’ is from Nostr. *moRE ‘water body’. In 
Egyptian the same root means ‘pool’, and the speakers of Megrelian (a 
Kartvelian language, very near to the Black Sea) use this word for ‘lake’. 

[14] "TnoRE ‘water body’ > Indo-Eur. *mor-, *mori / *m 0 n ‘sea’ > Latin 
mare ‘sea’ !! Celtic *mori- ‘sea’ > Old Irish muir (gen. mora), Welsh 
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mor II Germanic: Gothic marei, Old High German marl, Old Norse 
mar-r (gen, mar-ar) ‘sea, lake’ II Prussian mary, Latvian mare ‘the 
Curonian Lagoon (Kurisches Haff)’, Lithuanian pi. mares (gen. marios) 
id., ‘sea’; Baltic Finnish, Estonian meri ‘sea’ I Slavic *more ‘sea’ > Old 
Church Slavonic Moptcmorje, Bulgarian Mo'pe, Serbo-Croatian more, 
Czech mofe, Slovak more, Polish morze, Russian 'riope | | Ham.-Sem.: 
Egyptian mr ‘pool, channel’, Demotic Egyptian mr ‘haven, land on the 
seashore’, mry.t ‘haven’ 111 Central Chadic: Nzangi mirin ‘river’| | Kartu. 
*°mo|a|er- > Zan *mo|ar-ey > Megrelian mere ‘lake’ | | Rltaic: Mongolic *moren 
‘large river, lake, sea’ > Middle Mongolian moren ‘large river, stream of 
water’, gen. mbrenii ‘of the sea, of a large river’, Class. Mong. moren, 
Halha HapBH ‘large river or lake’, Kalmuck mtiran ‘river (falling into a 
sea)’, Ordos moron, Monguor muron, Dagur mur<u ) ‘river’. 


Ancient speakers of the Nostratic parent language did not know geography 
and had no maps, they were not a maritime people, therefore they did not 
distinguish between the sea and other relatively large water bodies. This is 
also an argument for their localization in Southwestern Asia rather than in 
peninsular Southern Europe (where an intimate acquaintance with the sea was 
inevitable). 

All this favours the hypothesis of Southwestern Asia (rather than Southern 
Europe) as the original Nostratic territory. 


3.2. When? 

By saying ‘When?’ we do not mean astronomical time (millennia), but rather 
cultural time (the Neolithic, Mesolithic or Palaeolithic epochs). 


3.2.1. Neolithic? Agriculture, husbandry, pottery? 

In contrast to the Proto-Indo-European vocabulary, very rich in terms of 
agriculture, husbandry and pottery (hence pointing to a Neolithic dating of 
the Indo-European parent language), the Nostratic vocabulary (as reflected in 
the extant two thousand etymological entries) has no words that can be 
unequivocally connected with Neolithic culture. 

It has no words for sowing or ploughing, but has words for harvesting (in 
defiance of the famous maxim). 
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[15] * qaRp|pV ‘to harvest’ {‘cereal’) > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic xrp 
‘to pluck, harvest’ > Arabic c-9^ Xtf ‘to pluck and gather (fruit)’; 
Semitic *'xurup-, *X a fP' ‘autumn and winter’ (<- *’harvest-time’) > Old 
South Arabian yrf ‘autumn, autumn crops’, Akkadian yarpu ‘early 
autumn’, Biblical Hebrew tyiH ‘fsorap ‘winter’, Arabic cJa^xunJf- ‘tempus 
quo ad autumnum exeunt’, xatTf- ‘autumn’ | | Indo-European *xa|orP- > 
Hittite harpas, harpiyas ‘feast of harvest’ (‘Erntefeste’) | | Altaic: 
Turkic *arpa ‘barley’ > Old Turkic arpa, Turkish arpa, etc. 111 Mongolic 
*arbay ‘barley’ > Middle Mongolian, Classical Mong. arbay, Halha arvay 
id. Ill Manchu arfa ‘oats, barley’. 


[16] * 3 U'kV or *3UkE ‘edible cereals, harvest (of wild plants?)’ > 
Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *°S zkv > Arabic ^ zkw ‘to grow’ (of a plant) 111 
? Egyptian ski ‘to plough, cultivate a field’, ski (noun) ‘harvest of a field’ 
| Uralic: Finno-Ugric *siiksV ‘autumn’ > Finnish syksy, syys id., 
Estonian sugis,sugise- ! proto-Lappish *C3kC3 id. > Norwegian Lapp 
dak'ba ! Erzya-Mordvin ceKCb soks, Moksha-Mordvin cekcg soksa, 
‘autumn’ ! Lowland Cheremis 'ujbi>Ke SLZe, Highland Cheremis wbi>Kbi S3Z3 
id.I Votyak ci/i3bbm siz+1 id. il Ob-Ugric *0Utf8S id. > Southern Vogul tuks, 
Vakh Ostyak S0V33 id. I Hungarian osz id. 


Nostratic had words for cereals (*gaLV, *xantV, etc): 


[17] *gaLV ‘cereals’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic: Arabic v a ^‘ a l" 
‘cereals’ | | Kartuelian: Georgian Y a l va ‘ zu mahendes reifes Korn’, 
possibly also Y a l a ‘reicher Ertrag des Feldes’ | | Indo-European *xel L VjK- 
> Hittite halki- ‘grain, corn, grain-crop’ III Greek ‘spelt’ -b* Latin 
(h jalica id. 


[18] *x a 'ntV ‘kernel, grain’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic int-at- (~ 
*tiunt-at-?) ‘wheat’ > Hebrew fiit'ta, Ugaritic trt + , Old Aramaic hth, 
Imperial Aramaic hnt ? ~ ti+h, Jewish Aramaic kinta'ta ~ tiitta'ta, 
Syriac hte + tata, Arabic bu. tiintat-, Akkadian uttatu ‘wheat’ III 
Cushitic: Somali hadDd ‘corn, millet’, Iraqw, Gorowa fayitiPi (pi. iayito?o) 
‘maize’ | | Indo-European *Set(e)n- (metathesis from Nostr. *x a ntV) > 
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Hittite ha+tar ‘(a kind of) cereal’ III Narrow Indo-European *et(e)n- 
‘kernel, grain’ > Middle Irish ei + ne ‘kernel’, Scottish Gaelic eite 
‘unhusked ear of corn’, eitean ‘kernel, grain’ 11 Greek etvog ‘a thick soup 
of pulse, pea-soup’ | | Orauidian *anti ‘kernel’ > Malayalam anti ‘kernel, 
stone of mango, etc., nut’, Tamil an+i-kko + + ai ‘cashew-nut’, Kodagu 
ma'nge a*ncji ‘mango stone’. 


Unfortunately, the words for cereals do not help us to understand if those 
cereals were wild or domesticated. Therefore our conclusion about the lack of 
agriculture is based on a negative argument only: no words for specifically 
agricultural activities (sowing, ploughing, harrowing, etc.). 

We face a similar difficulty in trying to find out whether the speakers of 
Nostratic were acquainted with husbandry. The words for bovines, sheep, goat 
and swine are not helpful because they might have denoted both wild and 
domesticated animals. But there is a more sophisticated way of solving the 
problem: the criterion of milk as food. Milk as food exists only in societies 
with husbandry. But in Nostratic we know of no word for milk as food or for 
milking a female animal. The words of the descendant languages for ‘milk’ and 
‘milking’ go back to words with a different meaning. For instance, the Indo- 
European verb *melg- ‘to milk’ (whence English milk) goes back to Nostr. 
*malge ‘breast, female breast’. The Hamito-Semitic root for ‘milk, to milk’ 
(Hebrew tia'lab, Arabic Ealab- ‘milk’, the South Cushitic word for ‘milk’) go 
back to Nostr. *EalbV ‘white’. Finnish mai + o ‘milk’ is traced back to the 
Nostr. word for ‘tasty beverage’. 


[19] *malge ‘breast, female breast’ > Indo-Eur. *melg- ‘to milk’ > Greek 
agehYto ‘I milk’ ii Albanian mjel, mi el id. ji Latin mulge-re ‘to milk’ j I 
Middle Irish bligim ‘I milk’, perfect do-om-malg 11 Old High German 
melchan, German me lken, Anglo-Saxon melcan ‘to milk’; noun: 
Gothic miluks, Old North mjqlk. Old High German miluh > German 
Milch, Anglo-Saxon meolc, mioluc > English milk; Germanic -b» Slavic 
*melko ‘milk’ > Old Church Slavonic mldko, Polish mleko, Russian 

■ ■■ ' x i 

Mono ko ‘milk’ |j Lithuanian melfu /mil2+i ‘to milk’ ; Slavic: Russian 
Church Slavonic mtlzu /ml££ti ‘to milk’; Slavic *melzivo ‘colostrum’ > 
Russian mo'jio3mbo, Slovak mldzivo, etc. jj Tocharian: A malklune 
‘milking’ (nomen actionis), A malke, B malk-wer ‘milk’ | | Ham.-Sem.: 
Semitic *1/'mlg > Arabic g_L<j i/'nnl$ ‘to suck’ I I I Egyptian mnj ‘female 
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breast, breast’ 111 Cushitic: Somali mal- ‘to milk’ | | Uralic: Finno-Ugric 
*maltfe ‘breast’ > Finnish malvi, Estonian malv ‘breast of a bird\fowl’ I 
Norwegian Lappish miel'ga ‘breastXchest of an animal’ I Moksha-Mordvin 


ma4ka ‘breast’ 


Ob-Ugric 


Highland Cheremis mel id. I Votyak m3l id. 

*mEval ‘breast’ > proto-Vogul *mitfal > Konda Vogul mdtfl, matfl; Vakh 
Ostyak movsl, Teryugan Ostyak mav w 3^ id. I Hungarian mell ‘chest, 
breast, bosom’ 111 Tundra Yukagir mefut ‘breast’. 


[20] *1ialbV (or *xalbV) ‘white’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *ha'lab- ‘milk’ > 
Biblical Hebrew Dbfl tia'lab id., Middle Hebrew tia'lab id., ‘white (of an 

egg)’, Punic, Ugaritic, Official Aramaic filb, Aramaic, Syriac hal(a)'b-a, 

/ / 

Arabic Ealab- ‘milk’, Ge’ez tialab ‘sour milk’; derivatives: Arabic 
EalTb- ‘milk’, Ge’ez TialTb, Tigre, Tigray Ealib ‘milk, curds’, Sem. *^filb ‘to 
milk’ > Middle Hebrew, Aram., Syriac, Arabic v^tilb id.; West Sem. -b* New 
Assyrian Akkadian yilpu ‘milk’ III South Cush.: Iraqw ilwa, 
?ilwa~?ulwa, Burunge, Alagwa ilba, Gorowa uluwa, Asa 1 iba ‘milk’ II East 
Cush.: Somali halab-la ‘Melchsechter’ (with the component la having’) 
UK The Sem. words *1ia'lab- and *tia'lTb- have a morphological structure 
typical of adjectives (the patterns *Ca'CaC- and *Ca'CTC-). This fact 
suggests an original meaning of adjective (most probably ‘white’) | | Indo- 
Eur. * r h 1 a|elb h o- ‘white’ > Narrow Indo-Eur. *alb h o- id. > Latin albus, 
Umbrian a If - id. |j Gaulish albo- id. |j Greek [Hesychius] acc. pi. a Pktp oxi q 
id., aiNipoe ‘whiteness, white leprosy’ ij Germanic *alp-it, *alp-ut- ‘swan’ > 
Old High German albiz, elbiz, Anglo-Saxon $lbi+u, ielfe + u, Old 
Norse elp+r, qlp+ II Slavic *olbqdb ~ *elbqdb ‘swan’ > Church Slavonic 
AGE€Ab lebedb, Bulgarian neBan, Serbo-Croatian labud, Russian 
'neBenb, (dial.) 'neBanb, Polish fabqdz, Czech labut’ III ? Hittite 
alpas ‘cloud’ | | Drau. *alT ‘clear’ (of liquids) > Kurukh all-na ‘to become 
clear’ (of liquids left undisturbed), Malto ale id. O If Hittite alpas 
belongs here, the reconstruction is *EalbV, otherwise it is *th|xalbV. 

[21] *mayf V ‘tasty beverage’ > Uralic: Finno-Ugric *mayzV ‘sap of 
trees’ > Finnish maito ‘milk’, Finnish (dial.) maUo ‘birch sap’, Estonian 
(dial.) mah ‘cream (Sahne)’ j Votyak (dial.) m3l ‘tree honey, tree sap’| | 
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Altaic: Turkic *bal ‘honey’ > Old Turkic ba 1, etc. | | Kartuelian *mzV > Laz 
mza ‘milk, buttermilk’ | | Hamito-Semitic: East Cushitic: Sidamo mal(?)- 
‘sweet’, Saho, Eastern Afar malab, Somali malab, Hadiya marabo, 
Sidamo malawo ‘honey’ | | Indo-European *mel-i-(t) / *mel-n- ‘honey’ > 
Armenian metr II Greek iiEhi (gen. nei\iT-oe) jl Albanian mjal, mjal+e (< 
melit-) II Latin mel, gen. mell-is (< *mel-n-) II Old Irish mi 1 (< *meli), 
gen. mela II Gothic mi lip id. 111 Hittite mi lit-‘honey’. 


Through the looking-glass of the vocabulary we can see that the speakers of 
the Nostratic parent language were hunters and gatherers without agriculture 
and husbandry. 

Did they know pottery? There are many Nostratic words that in the 
descendant languages are names of vessels. But what is conspicuous is that 
practically all of them denote baskets too. When used as verbs, they mean ‘to 
plait, wattle, wicker’. In addition, many of them are used to denote walls and 
fences (< ‘wickerwork’). These words reflect the epoch of plaiting vessels, 
which only later developed into earthenware. 


[22] *kadV ‘to wicker, wattle’ [‘wall’, ‘building’) > Kartuelian *ked- 
/*kd- ‘to build’ > Laz kid-, kod- ‘to build’, Georgian ked- ‘corner-stone’, 
Megrelian kid- ‘to partition off with a wall’; Kartv. *kedl/*kdel- ‘wall’ > 
Georgian ked-el-, Laz kida, koda, Megrelian k ida; 1 a), k3da(la) ~ k3dela 
‘wall’, Lashkhi Svan cwed, cwad (pi. cvadw-ar) id.I I Ham.-Sem.: Semitic 
[1] (with a deglottalized *k-) *kadd- ‘jar, vessel for liquid’ > Hebrew “Tpkad 
(pi. d'pp kad'd-Tm), Ugaritic kaddu ‘jar’, Phoenician kd [*kad(d )] ‘pitcher, 
jar’(-t» Greek xa5(8)og ‘jar, vessel for waterYwine’ -b* Latin cadus ‘jar’ 
and probably Megrelian koto ‘pot’), Jewish Aramaic SH? kad'd-a ‘jar’, NJp? 
kad'n-a ‘jug’, Syriac kadda'n-a ‘small narrow-necked jug’, Arabic kadd- 
‘mortar’; [2] *k VdVr- ‘earthen pot’ > Middle Hebrew y Vlp T ka'der, HTTp 
kode'ra, Jewish Aramaic N“l“Fp kode'r-a ~ XYTpkid'r-a, Syriac jj^xiked'r- 
a ‘(earthen) pot’, Arabic qidr- ‘chaudron; marmit en cuivre’, qadar-at- 
‘petit flacon’, Mehri kadar ‘pot’ I 11 Egyptian kd ‘to make earthenware, to 
build, to shape, to create’, kd ‘pot’ III Omotic: Zayse kece ‘Zaun des 
Geheges’, Shinasha kacca id., ‘Gehege fur Rindvieh’ 111 West Chadic: Bole- 
Tangale: Bole kuda ‘pot’, Kirfi k^ati ‘cooking pot’ II East Chadic: Dangla 
koda ‘a kind of small jar’ | | Indo-Eur. *kat- ‘wickerwork, wattle-fence’ > 
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Church Slavonic ko + bcb ‘cage’, Macedonian Slavic kotec, Bulgarian 
koce ‘fishweir’, Serbo-Croatian ko + ac id., ‘partition in a shed’, Old 
Polish kociec ‘enclosure for livestock\fowl’, Russian (dial.) k o'Ten, 
‘fish-trap (made of caneXbrushwood), KOT‘u,bi ‘fishweir, fishing net’, 
Ukrainian Ko'Tsu,b ‘round fishweir’; Slavic *kot'b, *kot-bCb ‘small 
building’ (> Old Czech kot, ko + ‘stall, shop [in the market]’, Church 
Slavonic ko+bcb ‘small room’, etc.) represents a contamination of the root 
in question and Nostr. *Kot|ta ‘fence, wall, hut, house’ Ij Anglo-Saxon 
heden ‘cooking vessels’ !! Latin catlnus ‘dip dishXbowl’ 1 IE *-t- 
instead of the phonetically regular *-d h - is due to the incompatibility law 
ruling out combinations of tenues and mediae aspiratae; in some cases 
contamination with *Kot|ta ‘mud-hut, house’ may have played a role as well 
| ? Altaic: Turkic *kat- ‘to weave, plait, twist (wool into thread)’ (shift of 
fortis < **k‘at-?) > Tofalar qat‘- ‘to weave, plait’, Tuva qat- ‘to add, weave, 
twist’ | | Drauidian [1] *katt', *ka{- ‘to tie, build’ > Tamil, Telugu kat + u, 
Malayalam ke + tuka, Kota, Kolami, Gadba ka^-, Toda ko^-, Kodagu k9^-> 
Tulu kattuni, Naikri, Parji kaU‘» Chanda Naiki kaV/kaU" id., Kannada 
kai + u ‘to bind, tie, dam’, Gondi ka^a ‘a dam in the river for catching 
fish’, Konda ka^a ‘bundle (of hay)’, Kui ka^- ‘to fix, fasten’, Malto ga 1;a 
‘rope, cord’; [2] (derived from the prec.?) *kaV[T or *kattT ‘mat, mat-wall’ > 
Gondi ka^tT ‘palmleaf mat’, katt 1 (: ) ~ ketti ‘mat’, Konda kati ‘wall’, Kuwi 
katti ‘mat-wall’ ~ kati ‘wall’. 

[23] * ko?c|cV ‘basket’ > Ham.-Sem.: Semitic *'ka?as- ‘vessel’ > Bibl. 
Hebrew 0)3 kos, Samaritan Hebrew kuwas, Ugaritic, Phoenician, Official 
Aramaic, Hatra ks, Phoenician ks (k < *k...?), Jewish Aramaic KQ3 ka'sa, 

9 _ 9 9 _ 

Syriac kas / ka s-a, Mandaic kasa ‘drinking-bowl, cup , 

Arabic f_yu Li ka?s- ‘[wine-]cup’, Akkadian kasu ‘drinking-bowl’I I I 
Egyptian kc ‘jug of metal’, Late Egyptian k 3 ‘vessel of silver’ I I I Berber 
Vtfss- ‘pot, drinking vessel’ > Twareg, Ghat akus (pi. ikasssn), Ghadamsi 
tcukas (pi. takassan) ‘pot, drinking vessel’ 111 Central Cushitic: Khamir 
kuskusa (pi. kuskus) ‘Wasserkrug’; Agaw -tn> Ethiosemitic: Ge’ez 
k w ask w as ‘pitcher, pot’, Tigray k w 35k w asti ‘phial of glass or metal’, 
Amharic k^ask^sst ‘water jug’ | | Kartuelian: [1] Georgian kvacia ‘small 
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earthen pot’; [2] Kartvelian *kec- ‘earthen vessel’ > Georgian keel, 
Megrelian kici keci ‘tonerne Backpfannen’, Laz kic- ‘pan of stone’, Svan 
kec ‘grand pot (creuse dans la terre)’ || Indo-European *k w as-yo-, *k w as- 
lo- ‘wicker basket, wickerwork’, *k w esya ‘vessel’: [1] *k u ’as-yo-, *k w as-lo- 
‘wicker basket’ > Latin qualum (quallus) id. (< *k yj aslom, as can be 
seen from the deminutive quasi Hub, -um) ii Slavic *kosb (<*k w asyos) 
‘basket’ > Old Church Slavonic, Old Russian KOUib kciCb, Bulgarian, 
Russian (dial.) kouj, Serbo-Croatian ko£, Slovene koC, Czech koS, Slovak 


koC, Polish kosz, Ukrainian Kim ‘basket’, proto-Slavic *kosel'b, *kosela, 
*koselb ‘wickerwork’ > Low Lusatian ko£ela ‘wattle-fence’, Polish 
koszela, Old Russian koCelb ‘wicker basket’, Russian Ko'wenb id., 
‘small sack’ |||| [2] IE *k w §sia ‘vessel’ > proto-Slavic *casa ‘cup’ > Old 
Church Slavonic, Old Russian Cad a, Russian 'uauia ‘cup, bowl’, Bulgarian 
'uauia ‘a glass’, Serbo-Croatian Cad a ‘bowl’, Slovene Cad a ‘cup, a glass’, 
Polish czasza, Old Czech Ciede, Czech Cide ‘bowl’ i Prussian kiosi 
‘Becher, Krug’ I! Old Indian 'casakah ‘drinking-cup’| | Uralic: Finno- 
Ugric *koca ‘basket (made of birch bark), vessel’ > Finnish (dial.) kosio, 
kalakosio ‘grofter Fischkorb aus Birkenrinde’ (kala ‘fish’), Aunis 
Karelian koiza, kozia ‘kleiner Rindenkorb mit Henkel aus Birkenrinde’ i 

ri t~i • 

Norwegian Lapp guodde ‘Rindenkorb’, Kola Lapp ki°S5 e ~ kuss ~ kuoss 
‘Tragekorb aus Birkenrinde’ I Moksha-Mordvin kucu, kocu ‘spoon’ j! Ob- 
Ugric *koc- > Northern and Eastern Vogul san-x.os’, Konda Vogul sanxos 
'small basket of birch bark’ (san ‘a vessel of birch bark’); Teryugan Ostyak 
koti, kotak ‘TrinkgefaK aus Birkenrinde’, Vasyugan Ostyak kocak 
‘Rindenschachtel von der Form einer Schopfkelle, die in die Wiege gestellt 
wird’ | | Altaic: Tungusic *xa(;u-xan ‘kettle, basket’ > Orochi xacuan, Ulcha 
Xacoa(n-), Orok xacuvatn-), Nanay xacoxa ‘kettle’, Kur-Urmi Nanay 
Xacoxoa ~ xaca id., ‘basket of birch bark’, Classical Manchu yacuyan 
mucen ‘three-legged kettle’ | | Drauidian *ku|oc-a- (+ suffix) ‘potter’ > 
Tamil kuyam (/kucam- as the first member of compound words) ‘potter 
caste’, kuyavan ~ kucauan ‘potter’, Malayalam kuyavan ~ 
kusavan id., Tamil f. kuyat + i ~ kucatti, Malayalam f. kuya+ti 
‘potter (woman)’, Tamil ko ‘potter’, Kannada kova, kuvara, Tulu 
kisave id. 
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[24] *p|pat r a 1 ‘basket, box’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *V" ptn (?*pa'tan- 
) > Akkadian pi+nu ‘box’ | | Indo-European *pod- > Narrow IE *pod- ‘box, 
vessel, pot’ s> ? Old Indian pal la ‘container for corn’ !! Old High German 
vazz ‘box, container’, Old Saxon, Old Norse fat ‘vessel’, Anglo-Saxon 
fast ‘vessel, cup, pot’ i! Lithuanian puodas, Latvian pods ‘pot’ III 
Hittite pattar/n-, paddur ‘basket’, Lycian natdpa ‘basket, box’ | 
Uralic: Finno-Ugric *pata ‘cauldron, pot’ > Finnish pata (gen. padan), 
Estonian pada ‘kettle, cooking-pot’ I Norw. Lapp ba + te /-d- ‘pot, 
cauldron’ I Highland Cheremis pat, East. Cheremis pat, pot ‘pot’ II Ob-Ugric 
*pUt ‘cauldron’ > Vogul pot, pUt, put, Ostyak: put, put, put I Hungarian 
fazek ‘cooking-pot’ | | Drauidian *patalV ‘pot’ > Tamil patalai ‘large- 
mouthed pot’, Toda paBs ‘large, broad-mouthed clay pot’, Gonda, Malto path 
‘cooking-pot’. 


As we can see, according to the lexical data, the speakers of the Nostratic 
languages had no agriculture, no husbandry, no pottery. Hence, they did not 
belong to the Neolithic epoch. 

3.2.1. Mesolithic? Bow, arrows, fishing net? 

Shall we refer the Nostratic parent language to the Mesolithic or a still earlier 
epoch? It must be confessed that I do not know the answer. But let us try to 
look for information in the language. 

From popular literature on archgeology (e.g. Encyclopaedia Britannica XV 
[1971], 202) 1 have understood that bow and arrows are a Mesolithic 
achievement. They say also that in Mesolithic times the fishing net was 
invented. I do not know if this is true. If not, I shall appreciate correction. In 
any case, we may try to apply the criteria of bow, arrows and fishing net and 
see whether the Nostratic language existed after or before the invention of 
these artefacts. 

In Nostratic there are three words that mean ‘bow’ in descendant 
languages. But in analyzing them we find that two of them (* < i|vatK r U 1 and 
*yai] L y J V ) have also the meaning of ‘sinew’. The semantic prehistory is ‘sinew’ 
> ‘string’ > ‘bow-string’ > ‘shooting bow’. In the third word (*]or]Ka) the 
meaning ‘shooting bow’ goes back to the verbal idea of ‘bending’ (just as in the 
English word bow). 
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[25] nlyarKV ‘sinew’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem.: Arabic 51 rq- ‘root, sinew’ | | 
Indo-European *He|arku- > *arku- ‘bow; net’ > Latin arcus id. II Germanic 
*arh w 0 > Gothic arhjazna (a derived word), Old Norse qr (gen. qrvar), 
Anglo-Saxon earh ‘arrow’, English arrow ;! Greek apxug, -uoq ‘net’ | 
Altaic: Turkic *arka- > Osman arqa- ‘an den Sattelriemen festbinden’, 
Chaghatay arqa- ‘den Faden einschlieRen’, Tuva ary+- ‘to knit, plait, weave’, 
Khakas arya- ‘to embroider in satin-stitch’; Turkic *arkan Tasso, thick 
rope’ > Chaghatay, Karaite arqan, Turkmen arqan Tasso, thick rope’, 
Qarachay-Balqar, Volga Tatar arqan, Uzbek arqan, Turkish argan ‘thick 
rope, cable’, Qirgh'iz, Altay arqan ‘rope made of hair’, Crimea Tatar, 
Karaite, Bashqurt arqan ‘thick rope, cable’, Qazaq arqan ‘thick rope, rope of 
horse hair’; Turkic -t>» Russian ap'KaH Tasso’ f Nostr. *r > Turkic *r in 
the preconsonantic position (Helimski’s law) I 11 Mongolic: Class. Mong. 
argam^i, Halha-Mong. apraM*, Buryat apraM*a, Kalmuck aphioK, 
‘rope, tether’, Class. Oirat ar^am 3 i ‘rope, line, halter, hawser, bridle’, 
Class. Mong. argam3i-, Halha apran>KH-(x) ‘to tie, fasten with a rope’, 
Class. Oirat ar^ala- ‘to fasten, tether’; Mongolian-l» Tofalar argamgl, 
Tuva apraMUbi Tasso, leather rope’, Khakas arvarn3+, Altay apMaicubi 
Tasso, rope’, Qirgh'iz apratDKbi ‘rope (made of hair)’ | | Drau. *erVt- > 
Kurukh eret h Tong-bow’, Malto ertu ‘a bow’, ertyo ‘archer’. 

[26] *yar) l y J V ‘sinew, tendon’ ‘bow (weapon)’ > Ham.-Sem.: Egyptian 
iwn.t ‘a kind of bow (weapon)’ | | Uralic: there are two derived words: 1 . 
*yanta ‘sinew, tendon’ > Finnish janne (gen. janteen) ‘tendon, sinew, 
cord’ i Skolt Lapp (Notozero) yeadd_a_-pes - sa_ ‘loaded gun’ (pes - sa_ is ‘gun’) ! 
Highland Cheremis yaban, Eastern Cheremis ybGai] ‘bow-string’, Lowland 
Cheremis MbmaH ya 1 6an ‘luepcToBoPiHaa CTpyHa’ ;; Ob-Ugric ^yE:ntatr 
‘bow-string’ > Vogul *ySntatf > Konda Vogul yantar) ~ ydntar), Sosva Vogul 
yantew; proto-Ostyak *yontav > Vakh Ostyak yontav, etc. I Old Hungarian 
ideg ‘sinew, bow-string’, Hungarian ideg ‘nerve’ III Samoyedic *yent'b 
‘bow-string’ > Tundra Nenets eh, Obdorsk dial, yen, Forest Nenets yien, 
Nganasan yen+i, Somatu Enets yeddi, Taz Solqup cUntt, Tim Solqup 
[3n - d, Kamassian nen3 id. 111! 2. *yor)se ~ *yor|kse ‘bow (weapon)’ > Finnish 
jousi, jou+si ‘bow’ i proto-Lapp *yokS3 ‘bow’ > Southern Lapp juok.se, 
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Lule-Lapp juoksa, Kola (Kildin) Lapp jUx:s I proto-Mordvin *yorigaks 
‘bow’ > Erzya & Moksha Mordvin yoriks id., (dial.) yons 'py-maa 
laepcTOMecanKa, nyMOK’ I proto-Cheremis yorjPZ ‘bow (weapon)’ > Highland 
Cheremis yarjtfez, Eastern Cheremis yorjez ~ yoyuz il Ob-Ugric *yotf90 ‘bow’ 
> proto-Vogul *yatf 3 t > Pelimka Vogul ya»t, Low Lozva Vogul yetft; proto- 
Ostyak *yoY3‘f > Vakh Ostyak yoyal id., etc. 11 I Samoyedic * + ntb ‘bow 
(weapon)’ > Tundra & Forest Nenets rj-i-rr, Nganasan dints, En eddo id., Taz 
Solqup +nt+ id., unt-i ‘arc’, qon Lint+ ‘rainbow’, Chaya Solqup ynje ‘bow’, 
Kamassian Tna, jTna id. | | H: Turkic *jan ‘bow’ (> *jay ~ *ja) > Bashqurt 
jan, Shor nan, Old Turkic ja, Turkmen jay, Turkish yay, Azeri, Gagauz, 
Karaite, Nogay jay, Uzbek jay, Qazaq zay, Qirghiz 3 a, Altay j a, Yakut sa 
id., Chuvash su in uk-su ‘iuepcTo6MTHbiii nyK’ <0 Ural. *-ta and *- L kjSe 
probably go back to suffixes of derivation. The vowel *a in the first 
syllable of Ural. *yante is due to assimilation (vowel harmony). The 
labialization of the first vowel in *yor)(k)se is obscure. 


[27] *]or)Ka ‘to bend’ > Hamito-Semitic: Chadic: West Chadic: Hausa 
lankwa-sl v. tr. ‘bend’ III Egyptian rw^ ‘bow-string; Sehne, Flechse des 
Korpers; Sandalenriemen, Band am Turverschluh’l | Indo-European: NalE 
*lenk- ‘to bend’, *lonko-s ‘bow’ > Baltic: (*lenk- >) Lithuanian lenkiu (inf. 
lenkti) ‘to bend, crook, curve; bow’; (*lonko-s >) Lithuanian lankas 
‘shaft-bow; hoop’, Latvian luoks ‘Krummholz, Radfelge’, Prussian lonki 
‘Steg’; Lithuanian linkiu (inf. linke + i) ‘sich neigen zu, wunschen’, 
Latvian likT v. intr. ‘bend’, liks ‘crooked’; Prussian lunkia ‘corner’ I (IE 
*lenk- >) Slavic *le t k- ‘to bend’ > Church Slavonic aak* l^k-q / AAipH 
lq^ + i ‘to bend’, Russian (dial.) 'jihkmm ‘crooked, curve’; (IE *lonko-s >) 
Slavic ’“lqk'b ‘bow’ > Old Church Slavonic A^KT. lqk-b, Russian nyK, etc. !! 
Germanic *lar)ha- > Anglo-Saxon *loha|e [pi. lo(a >n ‘in sceaf t-ld( a)n 
‘shaft-straps (to help in throwing spear)’; see aft means ‘shaft of 
spearXarrow’], Old Norse lengja ‘strap (Riemen, Streifen)’, Danish lasnge 
‘Seilstrippe’ | | Uralic *] r a 1 nka- (~ *]Ur)ka-) ‘dull arrow’ > Pelimka Vogul lax 
(pi. larjkat) id.; Teryugan Ostyak ]ar)k, Demyanka Ostyak lepk id. Ill 
Samoyedic: Tundra Nenets hokh & nyKti ‘dull arrow (Klumppfeil)’, Forest 
Nenets Lu h k'+ ‘arrow’, Bay Enets loku ‘round-pointed arrow, Klumppfeil’ 
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I [ I Tundra & Koli'ma Yukagir Lokii ‘arrow’ | | fl: Tungusic *lur)kE- ‘to bow’ 
> Ewenki lurjkin- ‘to bow the head’, Lamut nor)ka- id., ‘to bow down’. 


It is clear that ‘bow’ is not the most ancient meaning of these roots. The 
problems is only when these semantic changes (‘sinew’ > ‘bow, to bend’ > ‘a 
shooting bow’) took place. If these semantic changes occured still in proto- 
Nostratic, then that language (at least, Late proto-Nostratic) existed during 
the appearance of shooting bows. But if the changes belong to the separate 
history of the daughter languages (which cannot be ruled out), the Nostratic 
parent language existed before the invention of shooting bows. In other words, 
linguistic palaeontology fails to give us a key for chronology. 

A similar story is with words for ‘arrow’. The Nostr. word *noy|siE denotes 
arrows in Uralic and Altaic (Tungusic). But it also has the meaning of ‘sinew’, 
so that we may reconstruct the semantic history like that: ‘sinew’ > ‘bow¬ 
string’ > ‘shooting bow’ > ‘arrow’. The Nostratic word *p|pesqE (or *p|peqsE) 
denotes arrows in Chadic and Finno-Ugric, but in Semitic it has the meaning 
of ‘spear’, so that the underlying semantic change is ‘spear’ > ‘arrow’. Here 
again we face the problem of chronologizing the changes. We do not know if the 
semantic changes took place within the history of proto-Nostratic or later, in 
the separate history of the daughter languages. 


[28] *riov| l flE (or *ria vKTE) ‘sinew’, ‘to tie together’ > Hamito-Semitic: 
Semitic: [1] *'naS L V J T ‘sinew’, ‘tie’ (noun) > Arabic nail- ‘nerf, boyau, 
morceau de cuir avec lequel on entoure Pare au haut de la cambrure ou sur 
les cotes; chaussure, soulier, sabot’, Biblical Hebrew 'nasal ‘a sandal’, 
Ugaritic nAl ‘shoe, sandal’, Syriac na^'l-a ‘horse-shoe’, Mandaic nala 
‘shoes, sandals’, Mehri nasal, Eastern Jibbali nsal ‘sandals’, Soqotri 'nasal 
‘footwear’; [2] nSl ‘to tie’ > Bibl. Hebrew i/" nSl ‘to lock (a door by straps), 
close, tie sandals on one’s foot’, Ugaritic n^l ‘binden, schliefien’, Jewish 
Aramaic ^nSl ‘to tie a shoe’, Mandaic i/"n ? l ‘to shoe a horse, bind up, tie’, 
Arabic i/"nS1 ‘to give shoes to smb.’, Ge’ez (derived noun) naSOlt ‘widow 
whom the late husband’s brother marries by levirate’ (lit. ‘a tied one [f.] ’) 

| Uralic *nole ‘arrow’ > Finnish nuoli ‘arrow’, Estonian nool ‘arrow, 
bow’ I proto-Lappish *riol3 ‘arrow’ > Norwegian Lapp njuolla I Erzya & 
Moksha Mordvin nal id. ! Cheremis nolo ‘arrowhead made of bone’ i Permian 
*nol / *noly- ‘arrow’ > Ziryene fl3V / n 3 vy-, Votyak n 3 l !! proto-Ob-Ugric 
*n+lV ‘arrow’ > proto-Vogul *n+lV > Vogul nel, nal, n31; proto-Ostyak *nal > 
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Vakh Ostyak rial I Hungarian nyil III Samoyedic *n 3 ay > Tundra Nenets 
-'fri in TyHM tDn'ni ‘gun’ (lit. ‘fire arrow’), Chaya Solqup -nT< in q'es'arir 
‘arrow for shooting at birds’, Kamasiian 'na ‘arrow, bullet’ 1111 another line 
of semantic changement: Finno-Ugric *nolV (or *rialV) ‘to tie together’ > 
Hungarian nyalab ‘bundle’ I proto-Ostyak *nula ‘together’ > Vakh Ostyak 
nula 11 ? Altaic: Tungusic *°nu L : J lge (or *yu L : J lge) > Ewenki nulga ~ julga ~ 
yulga ‘arrow, iron arrowhead’. 


[29] *p|[DesqE ~ *p|peqs E ‘spear’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *pVs|8x- > 
Akkadian pa^yu ‘hunting spear’ (‘ein Jagdspieh’) 111 West Chadic *pasuq- 
‘arrow’ > Karekare pasku, Pero pu3Uk, Bole fosq, Jimi pussko ‘arrow’ | 
llralic: *pekse ‘arrow (with a dull arrowhead)’ > Lowland Cheremis piks 
‘arrow, bow’, Highland Cheremis piks ‘arrow’ I Votyak puk+c ‘bow; arrow- 
fish’ i i Ob-Ugric: Vakh Ostyak poy ‘arrow with a dull wooden arrowhead, 
arrow for hunting squirrels without spoiling their skin’ I Lower Konda 
Vogul 11 vanpaxtnap-pl wat ‘Keil mit stumpfer Spitze fur die 
Eichhornchenjagd’ (Titian ‘squirrel’, paxt- ‘to shoot’). 


There is also a word CtUlj/g 1 V) that seems to mean ‘fishing net’. It 
actually means ‘fishing net, to cast a fishing net’ in several descendant 
languages. But its most ancient meaning is ‘veil, to spread like a veil/net’. 


[30] "'tulj/g 1 V ‘to spread like a veil/net, cover with a veil/net, catch 
with a net’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic * 0 i^t lvK > Ge’ez ?an-tola<fa ‘to spread, 
stretch, spread like a veil, veil, cover with a veil’, Tigre JV’iF'klO Pantolfa 
‘to spread, stretch out’ (Ge’ez, Tigre Cushitic?) 111 Egyptian 3 ^ ‘to catch 
(fish)’ or sim. (< *3U?1V < *diu?TV <*tulgV) | | Kartuelian *txewl- ‘to fish 
by net’ > Old Georgian txewl-, Georgian txevl- id., Svan txel- ‘to look for, 


hunt’ | | Uralic: Finno-Ugric *tulkV ‘seine, drag-net’ > Ziryene ttl- 


t+V- 


id. 


Ob-Ugric *tolaw ~ *toval id. > proto-Vogul *t5lav > Northern Vogul 
tolly. proto-Ostyak *toyal > Kaz'im Ostyak toxa4 | | Altaic *t‘ulE- > Turkic 
*t L ‘jUla- ‘to hobble (a horse, etc.)’ > Old Turkic tusa-, Qazaq Tyca- tusa-, 
Qirgiz tusa-, Tuva t'uza-, Tofalar t'usa- id.; -d» Turkic *t L ‘ J u1ak ‘hobble’ > 
Old Turkic tusay, Turkmen dusaq, Shamakhi Azeri tusax, Qazaq Tycay 
tusaw, Tuva t'uzaw, Tofalar fusav, Chuvash Tana ttrlti id., Qirgiz tuso id., 
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‘fetters’, Yakut tuhax ‘loop, snare, chain, fetters’ 1 Turkmen, Tuva and 
Tofalar data suggest Turkic *t'-, while Azeri tusax suggests *t‘- I I I 
Tungusic *tule- ‘to cast (a fishing net), install (a self-shooting bow, a trap, 
a snare)’ > Orochi, Ude, Ulcha, Orok, Nanay, Ewenki, Negidal tul3-, Lamut 
till-, Manchu tule- id., Orok tul3gd3 ‘fishing net’, tul3Ci- ‘to fish with a 
net’ | | ? Drauidian *tulV ‘weaver’ > Parji tula id. 

Thus, in the Nostratic vocabulary we do not find confirmation of the idea 
that proto-Nostratic was spoken by people having bows, arrows and fishing- 
nets. If bow, arrows and fishing-net are indeed Mesolithic achievements, there 
is no proof that the proto-Nostratic culture was Mesolithic. 


4. Hunter-gatherers 

4.1. Hunting 

The life of hunters is reflected in some Nostratic lexemes: the hunter follows 
the tracks (*goki, * r d’ 1 E'i|vlxSV), casts a spear (*subyV, *p|pesqE ~ *p|peqsE [cf. 
above [29]), tries to hit the target (*tapV) and not to miss the aim (*mentV). 


[31] *gok1 ‘track’ (‘way’), ‘to follow the track’ > Hamito-Semitic: 
Cushitic *g'- w Vg|k- > Agaw *gDk- > Bilin gug- (pi. gukak), Hamta g w ug 


way 


Beja gig- ‘to go’ 


East Cushitic: Hadiya go go ‘road’, Kambatta 
goggo ‘way’ 111 Omotic: Zayse 'goge ‘road’, Shako koku, Maji kok, Ari gogi 
‘road, path’ (loans from East Cushitic?) I I I Chadic * 1 /' gk ‘path’ > West 
Chadic: Dera goko, Bole gogo, Pero kok 03 ‘road’ | | Uralic *koke ‘to examine 
(a trap, snare), search’ (-» ‘find’) > Finnish koke- ‘to examine (a trap, 
snare), try’ I Skolt Lapp kuo?ka- ‘to examine (the fish net)’ 111 Samoyedic 
*ko- ‘to see, find’ > Enets koabo ~ kuabo ‘I look for, I find’, Tundra 
Nenets xo-s, Forest Nenets ko-s ‘to find’, Taz Solqup qo-qo ‘to find, sea, 
discover’, Mator KoaMb ‘I find’ | | Altaic: Turkic *Kog(V)- ‘to follow the 
track, hunt’ > Old Turkic qov- ‘to follow, pursue, chase’, Middle Turkic 
[13th c.] qov- ‘to hunt’, Chaghatay qaw-, quv ‘to pursue, drive away’, 
Tuba, Quu-Kizhi qov ‘to pursue’, Khakas XOV" ‘to follow, pursue smbd.’, 
Osman qotf- ~ qov- ‘to pursue’, Turkish kov-, Turkmen qov- ‘to chase, 
pursue’ ! i Chuvash X"bV— XU- ‘to chase, pursue, follow’. 
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[32] * d EfSV or * d n Ev|xSV ‘to follow the tracks’ > Ham.-Sem.: ? Sem. 
*V^d«rs|s > Arabic dais- ‘trace, track, beaten road’ 111 Chadic: Ngizim tasa 
v. ‘find’ || Kartu.: either [1] Kartv. *° 3 | 3 - > Georgian 31 - (pres. 3 ev-) 
search, look for’, or [2] Kartv. * 3|3VV*°3|3eX' > Georgian 3 Y(V)- / 3ex--‘ 
mi-3Y(V)-/3ex- ‘etw. (z. B. Ideal) verfolgen’, ga-3Y(v)-/3ex- ‘let smbd. go 
first, follow smbd.’ || Indo-Eur. *des- / (?) *des- v. ‘find, to track 
(nachspuren)’ > Greek 5f)u ‘I shall find’, Greek [Hesychius] e 8 t]ev eupev ‘(he) 
found’ |; Albanian ndesh ‘antreffen’, ndieh (< *des-sko) ‘befinde mich’ 
li Old Church Slavonic Aeid,¥. de£q / AecHTH desi + i v. ‘find’, Church 
Slavonic aochth dosi + i, opaochth udos 11 i ‘to find, meet’ (unless 
from *dek-) | | flltaic: Mongolic *des > Class. Mong., Halha des ‘following, 
next, subsequent, second’, desle- v. ‘be next, follow’ O If the Georgian 
cognate is 3 U/ 36 V-, the Nostr. etymon is * r d 1 E'iSV, while if it is 3Y(^ )■ 
/3ex-, the Nostr. word is to be reconstructed as * r d 1 E yIxS V. The Arabic 
cognate is valid only of the verb v^dfs ‘to tread upon’ is derived from the 
noun and not vice versa. 

[33] *subyV ‘spike, spear, to pierce’ > Hamito-Semitic: Sem.: Arabic 
^ st) b ‘to pierce’ | | Kartu.: Georgian sub- i ‘spear’ | | Uralic: Finno-Ugric 
*suye (<**i^suwye) ‘spear, bear-spear, spike (of a weapon)’ > Finnish 
(dial.) hui, hui + ti ‘spool; (round) tip, summit’, Estonian hui ‘netting- 
needle; spool (for weaving)’ \ Swedish Lapp suoj ‘instrumentum quo retia 
texuntur’, Pite Lapp 'suoyya ‘netting-needle’ i Permian *511 > Ziryene uibi 
S+ ‘spear, bar-spear, bayonet’, Votyak ujm si ‘sting, spike, bayonet’ | | ? 
Rltaic: Mongolic *soyuga > Class. Mongolian soyuga, Halha coeo ‘eye¬ 
tooth, tusk, fang, horn needle, awl’ M Manchu suyfun ‘awl’. 

[34] *tapV ‘to hit (the target)’ (‘to succeed, find, find an answer, 
identify, recognize’) > Indo-Eur. *top- ‘wohin gelangen, auf etwas treffen; 
Ort, wo man hingelangt oder hin will’ > Greek tottoq ‘place’, tottciCu ‘to aim 
at, guess’ !l ? Anglo-Saxon 3afian ‘to consent to, permit, tolerate’ II 
Lithuanian +ap-+ito become’, Latvian +ap+ id., pa-+ap+ ‘hingelangen, 
wozu kommen konnen’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *v^tbb > Syriac v^tbb (perfect 
Tab) ‘to be informed, know, make inquiry’, Arabic tabb- ‘habile, savant, 
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verse dans une science; circonspect’, v^tbb: perfect (< adj. of state) tabba 
‘etait habile, savant’, Soqotri teb ‘he believed, knew’, Ge’ez i/^tbb ‘to be 
wise, prudent, sage’ and Sabaic (derived verb) tbb ‘to teach, proclaim’ | | 
Uralic: Finno-Ugric *tap(p;V- ‘to find, succeed, fit’ > Finnish fapaan / 
tavata ‘to find, meet, come across’ ! Votyak tupa- ‘to come to an 
agreement (after bargaining), to come to an understanding (with smb.); to 
fit’ | | Altaic *t‘apV ‘to hit the target, find’ > Turkic *t‘ap- ‘to find, hit the 
target, guess’ > Old Turkic tap-, Middle Turkic [Ibn-Muhanna] dap- ‘to find, 
learn’, Yakut tap- ‘to hit the target’, Turkmen, Qumuq tap- ‘to find’, Azeri 
tap- ‘to find, guess’, Chuvash tup- ‘to find, detect’, tupt ‘solution of the 
riddle’ 111 pre-proto-Mongolic *tapa- > proto-Mongolic *tava- ‘to guess’ > 
Dungxiang taya-, Class. Mongolian taga-, Halha ta- ‘to guess, solve the 
riddle’, Kalmuck ta- ‘to tell the fortune, suppose’, Ordos, Monguor t‘a- 
‘deviner, conjecturer’; Mongolic -b* Ewenki tav-, Lamut ta- ‘to 
recognizeXidentify (smbd.), guess’, Negidal tak-, Ulcha, Nanay taqo- ‘to 
recognizeNidentify’, Class. Manchu taqa- ‘(er)kennen, konnen’, Sibe 
Manchu taqa-ma ‘to identify’ | | Drau. *tapp» ‘appointed time, proper time’ 
> Tamil tappu ‘expected moment, apppointed time, convenience’, 
Malayalam Tappu ‘proper time, opportunity’, Toda top ‘time, chance’. 


[35] *mentv ‘to miss one’s aim’ (-» ‘to pass by’) > Uralic: Finno-Ugric 
*menta- ‘to miss one’s mark, be mistaken’ > proto-Lappish *msnte- id. > 
Lule Lappish miedde— madde- ‘fehlen, Fehler machen, fehlgreifen, sich 
irren’, Norwegian Lappiah maad'det ‘to miss (not hit), mistake (one’s 
way)’, Kildin Lappish meanda ‘weg, fort’ (<- *’vorbei’) lj Vakh Ostyak 
mintoyto- ‘to miss one’s aim (in shooting)’; Middle Lozva Vogul mant ~ 
manta ~ manti, Konda Vogul mant ~ m&nt, Pel'imka Vogul mantl 
‘langs, entlang’, Vogul am mantsam ‘passing past me’ (‘npoxoxfleHMe 
mmmo MeH?i’)| | Indo-Eur. *ment- ‘(in) vain; liar, deceit’ > Greek tidrnv ‘in 
vain, fruitlessly’, p.dxp ‘fault’ II Latin mentior /mentTri ‘to tell a 


lie’, mentrtus ‘false’ li Old Prussian mentimai ‘wir lugen’, 
epmentimai ‘wir belugen’ | | ? Ham.-Sem.: West Chadic *mant- ‘to 
forget’ > Hausa manci / manti, Gwandara moci I Goemay men, Montol mun, 
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Sura mander j Bole mont-, Karekare mantan, Bele montu, Kirfi mund-, Gera 
mSn3- ! Miya man- id. 


The game of the hunters: differents kinds of antelope and deer (*gurHa, 
*?El|]i, *boca, *?or r u 1 [cf. above [5]), bovines (*buKa, *coma, *c r a 1 w L V J RV [or 
*cuRV]), wild goats and sheep (*y|gawV, *bukEy|'iV, *diga, *k r a n cV), wild 
boars (* < i VpVrV) Among terms of hunting terminology we find names for 
herds (*f]ol<U), special names for lambs and kids (*gadi). In addition to 
ungulates — their main source of meat, they paid attention to fur-bearing 
animals (*bUyzV), among them squirrels (*p|hUrV[-ba]) and martens 
(*kun|nV[fV]). 


[36] *gurHa ‘antelope, male antelope’ > Ham.-Sem.: Cushitic *v r g^rTi 1 > 

Beja garuwa ‘antelope’ II East Cushitic: Sidamo gurup'm-iCCO (pi. 

guru?me) ‘antelope, gazelle, roe’ II South Cush.: Iraqw g w ars1ii, Gorowa 

g w era?ahi, Alagwa g^eraPai, g w arehe ‘dik-dik antelope’, Burunge g w ereha 

‘decula antelope’111 Omotic: Wolayta, Dawro gar a ‘decula antelope’ 11 I 

West Chadic: Goemay 3 i rri ~ zirri ‘roe antelope’, Ngizim g3raf iya ‘(a kind 

of) antelope’ I! Central Chadic: Buduma Qg3ri, Logone garia ‘antelope’ | 

Altaic: Mongolic *gOran ‘antelope, male roebuck’ > Middle Mongolian guran 

‘(a kind of) ‘hornless antelope’, Class. Mong. gura(n) ‘antelope’, Halha- 

Mong. gur ‘male deer’, Buryat rypaH ‘wild goat, elk’, Dorbot Oirat gurun, 

Kalmuck guru ‘male roe-deer; saygak antelope’; Mongolian -t>» Southern 

Ewenki gDran ‘wild goat’; the length of the Mongolic *u is suggested by the 
... \ / * 

loanword in Ewenki 11 | Korean: Middle Kor. korani, New Korean koranni, 
Korean (Northern dialects) korani ‘deer’. 


[37] *?El|]i ‘deer’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *'?ay]- ‘ram’ > Biblical Hebrew ‘D'N 
'?ay i 1 (pi. ?e'llm), Ugaritic ?jl (= *?el-u) ‘ram’, ? Akkadian ( y ) a 1 - u id., 

Jewish Aramaic Nb'N ?ay'l-a ‘Schiffsbock’; the ancient meaning ‘deer’ has 
been preserved in the derived Sem. noun *?ay'yal- ‘deer, mountain goat’ > 
Biblical Hebrew ?ay'yal ‘Cervus capreolus’, Ugaritic ? a yl, Jewish Aramaic 
?ayya'l-a, N'p'N ?e'l-a, Syriac ? ayyal-a ‘deer’, Mandaic aiala ‘deer, 
hart’, Arabic ?ayyiT, Piyyal- ~ Puyyal- ‘mountain goat, stag’, Ge’ez hayyal 
‘ibex, mountain goat’ (the origin of h- is mysterious), Akkadian ayyal-u 
‘deer’; Canaanite> Late Egyptian ijr (= *?ayyali ~*Payyoli gen., according 
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to Vycichl) > Coptic eiul, eeiul, iul, eul id. | | Indo-Eur. *?|fiel-n- 
‘deer’ > Greek li\i\og ~ eRXoq (-i\i\- < *-ln-) ‘young deer’; (with the suffix *- 
b h 0-) Greek’eiVaipog ‘deer’ (<*el-n-b h o-s) I Armenian efn (gen. efin) ‘female 
deer’ ! Old Irish elit (< *eln-t-) ‘chamois’, Welsh elain ‘female deer’ i 

■ v o 7 ’ 

/ / 

Old Lithuanian ellenis, Lithuanian elnis,elnias ‘deer’, Latvian 
aims ‘elk’, Prussian alne ‘female deer’ j Old Church Slavonic jelenb, 
Russian o'neHb ‘deer’, Old Church Slavonic alunb, lanb, Russian naHb 
‘female deer, fallow dear’ I ? Tocharian A yal (with a prothetic y-) 
‘antelope’; IE *Rel-n- seems to go back to the oblique form (with *-n-) of a 
heteroclitic stem; IE derived stem *?el-k-/*Tk- > Old Indian 'rsyas ‘male 


antelope’, Old High German elho, Anglo-Saxon eolh, Old Norse elgr, 
Russian nocb ‘elk’ | | Uralic: Tundra Yukagir lie ‘deer’ | | Altaic: Turkic 
*e|alik ‘roe-buck, female wild goat’ > Old Turkic elik id., Shor, Qirgh'iz, 
Qaraqalpaq elik ‘roe-buck’, Tuva elik, Tofalar silk ‘female roe’, Middle 
Qipchaq (XIII c.) elik ‘male gazelle’, Khakas elik, Altay elik ‘roe-buck, 
female wild goat’, Bashqurt ilbk ‘female wild goat’, Azeri alik ‘roe’ I I 
Mongolic *ili > Class. Mong. ili, Ilalha-Mong. il, Kalmuck ila ‘young deer, 
fawn’ | | Drau. *il(ar)V- ‘(a kind of) deer’ > Malto ilaru ‘mouse deer’ 111 
Telugu irri (< *il-rV) ‘antelope’ | | Kartu.: Lashkhi Svan ilw ‘chamois’, 
Lower Bal Svan il ~ hi! ‘roe’. 


[38] *boca ‘(young) deer’ > Kartu. *°boc- > Georgian boc-ik-i ‘one-year 
old deer’, boc-ola ‘one-year old calf’| | Uralic *poca ‘reindeer; reindeer 
fawn’ > Finno-Ugric: proto-Lapp *p3coy ‘reindeer’ > Norw. Lapp boa^o, 

bqc'cu-bqucu- ‘(tame) reindeer’, Lule-Lapp pacoy id. ! Cheremis 

pUco ~ puc"b ~ piled ‘reindeer’ i Sarapul Votyak pusey id. Ill ? Samoyedic: 
Kamassian po?dll ‘goat, Capra sibirica’, Koibal (18th c.) podo ‘goat’, 
poo+o ‘Cervus capreolus’ III Yukagir paja, p a j e ‘elk’| | Altaic: Tungusic 
*bUQan ‘(a kind of) deer’ > Negidal bopan ‘Cervus elaphus xanthopygos’, 
Orochi bucatn-) id., Ulcha boca(n-)~buca(n-) id., Nanay boca A boca(n-) A 
buca id., ? Manchu bucin ‘hirschartiges Fabeltier mit langem Schwanze’ 
(reinterpreted by folk etymology as abbreviation from buhu ‘deer’ + 
t u c i n beginning’), ? Lamut bu[3n ‘Moscus moschiferus’ -> Yakut 
bUcln — blcMn id. (ealier also ‘Capreolus’'!) ? Ewenki bl[3n ‘roe, 
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Capreolus the route of borrowing may have been different as well: from an 
unknown Tungusic source to Yakut and then to Lamut and Ewenki | | ?? 
Ham.-Sem.: Sem. Vb6x > Arabic ba6ax-, bu6x- ‘lamb’ (if *-6x- < *-0X-) 111 
?? East Chadic: Lele bisf ‘duiker’. 

[39] *buKa ‘bovine(s)’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic * ba 1 kar- ‘cattle’ > 
Hebrew “Ipja ba'kar, Jewish Aramaic Npp.p bak'r-a, Syriac jj-a^ bak'r-a 
‘cattle’, Arabic baqar- ‘(wildkdomesticated) bovines, ox, bull, cow’, Sabaic 
bkr ‘bovines, head of cattle’; der. Semitic stem *bukar- > Arabic buqar- 
‘head of (large) cattle’, Akkadian bukar- ‘cattle’ III ? Berber *i/"bkr > 
Ahaggar Twareg boyar v. ‘be rich’ III East Chadic: Birgit bogoro ‘male 
antelope’, bogorey ‘female antelope’, Dangla bogoY ‘antelope’, ? Mokilko 
borgu ‘horse antelope (kudu), ? Migama bargu ‘oryx antelope’ | | Indo- 
European «*bOk-/bowk- ‘bull’ > proto-Slavic *b + k‘b (< *buko-) ‘bull’ > 
Bulgarian 6 mk, Serbo-Croatian bTk, Slovene blk, Czech, Slovak byk, Polish 
byk, Russian Bwk ‘bull’; proto-Slavic "‘b'bk’b (< *buk-) > Serbo-Croatian bak 
‘bull’ II Celtic f. *bukk -0 ‘cow’ > Old Welsh buch ‘iuvenca’, Cornish buch 
‘cow’, Breton buc’h — buoc’h ‘cow’ K IE *b- < *b h - due to the IE law of 
incompatibility of voiced aspirates and voiceless consonants | | Altaic: 
Turkish *buka ‘bull, sire bull’ > Old Turkic buqa, Chaghatay buya, Turkish 
boga, Turkmen, Volga Tatar buga, Middle Qipchaq buya, Qazaq, Uzbek, 
East Turkic buqa, Azeri, Crimea Tatar, Karaite, Qumiq, Nogay, Qaraqalpaq, 
Bashqurt, Yakut buya, Khakas puya, Tuva p'uya, Tofalar p'uRa ‘bull’ I I I 
Mongolic (< Turkic?) *buqa ‘bull’ > Class. Mongolian buqa id., Halha buy 
‘sire-bull’, Kalmuck buxu ‘Stier’. 

[40] *C0rna ‘aurochs, wild bovine’ > Kartu. *°coma > Imereti Georgian 
coma ‘cattle (Rindvieh)’ | | Drau. *coma ‘wild buffalo’ > Pengo homa, Manda 
hama ‘bison’, Kui soma ‘wild buffalo’, Kuwi homma -i homa ‘sambar’. 

[41] ? *C r a 1 W L V J RV (or *CURV) ‘bull, calf’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *'Bawar- 
‘bull’ > Hebrew "liHi'sor, pi. □‘■pllp sawa'rTm, Ugaritic Br, Bibl. Aramaic 
pi. Vpin to'rln, Jewish Aramaic NpiTl +o'r-a, Syriac );aE taw'r-a, 

o / 

Arabic 0awr-, Epigraphic South Arabian Scur, Ge’ez, Tigre hcsor, 
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Akkadian Sur- | Sem. IE *tawro-s ‘bull, aurochs’ > Mycenian Greek 
tawros, Greek xaupog id. II Albanian tarok, tarak II Latin taurus, 
Oscan acc. icajpog, Umbrian acc. pi. turuf, toru id. II Old Irish tarb, 
Irish tarbh, Welsh tarw, Breton faru, Cornish tarow id. II Slavic 
*turb > Old Church Slavonic TOjJp'b turb ‘aurochs’ I Lithuanian Lauras 
‘aurochs’, Prussian tauris ‘bison’; Baltic -b* Finnish tarvas ‘reindeer’ 
II Old Norse pjorr, Swedish Ljur, Dutch (dial.) deur ‘bull’ | | Indo- 
Eropean *stevr-/stowr- ‘bull’ > Avestan staora Targe cattle’, Middle 
Persian star ‘draught-animal’, Persian sutur ~ ustur ‘beast of 
burden (horse, mule, ass)’ II Gothic sf iur ‘male calf, bull’, Old Norse 
s + iorr, Old High German stior, German Stier, Anglo-Saxon steor 
‘bullock, steer’, English steer | | Altaic: [1] Tungusic * 0 [ur- (~ *cir-?) > 
Ewenki Qurup ‘wild deer (2-3 years old)’ and possibly Urmi Ewenki C1 rak, 
Maya Ewenki cirap ‘elk (4 years old)’, Negidal pLrap ‘male elk (3-4 years 
old)’ INI [2] Possibly Class. Mong. 3 ari ‘wild deer’ and Altay, Teleut, 
Quu-Kizhi [ar ‘ox (Ochs, Arbeitsochs, KnaaeHbm\pa6oMMfl 6bi k )’, Baraba, 
Kuarik car ‘ox’ Lh> Class. Mong. car, Kalmuck car, Halha map ‘castrated 
ox’ (in this case Nostr. *awR > Alt. *aR). 


[42J *Y|gawV ‘wild sheepXgoats’, (-> or <- ) ‘wild game’ > Indo-Eur. 
*H0Wi- ‘sheep’ > Hittite UDU-iS [= *xaw-is] ‘sheep’, Luwian xawi-, Lycian 
yawa id. Ml Narrow IE * L h,0Wi-(S) ‘sheep’ > Old Indian 'avi- II Greek oiq 
id. II Latin ovi-s II Old Irish oi ‘sheep’ I! Old Norse ae r, Anglo-Saxon 
eowu, eowe, Old Saxon ewi, Old High German ouwi, ou ‘sheep’, 
English ewe, as well as Gothic awistr ‘sheep-cote, sheep-pen’, awepi 
‘flock of sheep’ II Lithuanian avia, Latvian avs I Old Church Slavonic 
□ vb-ca, Russian oBu,a ‘sheep’; Church Slavonic, Old Russian ovbnb, 
Serbo-Croatian ouan, Bulgarian q'bgh, Czech oven ‘ram’ II Armenian 
hoviu (< * L hjOWl-pa-) ‘shepherd’ || Ham.-Sem.: Egyptian 'w.t 
‘Kleinvieh (Schafe und Ziegen)’, ‘Wild’, ‘vierftissige Tiere’ III?? West 
Chadic: Angas-Goemay *YV ‘goat’ > Sura Y^, Angas vff, Yiwom I Fyer ?S 
id. I ? Warji avay id. II Central Chadic: Gude gr.: Nzangi howp, Bata- 

W / . / \ / \ 

Garua hue ‘goat’i Mandara: Nakatsa otr w a, Glavda ?ag w a, Dghwede tf o we, 
id., Giziga ?av I Zime-Batna uh w u id. II ? East Chadic: Dangla au-kd 
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id. | | Altaic *abV ‘wild game, hunt’ > Turkic *ab id. > Old Turkic a V ‘hunt’, 
Turkmen av, Turkish av, Uzbek aw. East Turkic av^av^ow. Qumi'q 
haw, Crimea Tatar, Karaite av ‘wild game, hunt’, Qazaq, Volga Tatar av, 
Qirgh'iz 0 ‘hunt’ 111 Mongolic *aba > Middle Mongolian, Class. Mong. aba, 
Halha av ‘chase, hunt’ III? Tungusic *abdu-( l n J ) ‘cattle, flock’ > Ewenki 
abdu id., ‘domesticated reindeer’, Lamut abdu ‘husbandry, property’, 
Negidal abdun ‘flock’, Orok abdu ‘husbandry, property, wealth’. 


[43] *diga ‘goat’ > Kartu. *dqa- ‘goat’ > Old Georgian, New Georgian txa, 
Megrelian txa- (pi. txal-), Laz (m)txa- [pi. (m)txal-], Svan daq 3 l-, daq- | | 
Ham.-Sem.: Omotic *dVg-~*dVk- ‘capricorn, lamb’ > Oyda doge ‘greater 
kudu’, Basketo dak isi, Doka dakisa ‘lamb’, Badditu deggele ‘goats’ 111 West 
Chadic: Angas-Goemay: Chip d+gun ‘he-goat’, Kofyar d3gur) id. I Ron: Fyer 
n dakus ‘he-goat’ ij Central Chadic: Padokwo dug-zuma id. I Tera 3 Tg 
‘goat’ II East Chadic: Ndam d 3 'ga, Tumak 3 ig ‘goat’ | | Indo-Eur. *dig h - 
~*dik- ‘goat’ > Greek (dial.) [Hesychius] 8 i£a ‘goat’ li Albanian dhi jl Old 
High German ziga ‘goat’ (> German Ziege) II Armenian tik ‘leather bottle, 
goat’s skin’ O IE *-k- is a regular reflex of the consonant *-g-; the origin 
of the voiced *-g h - is not clear; the initial *d- for the expected *d h - is 
probably due to the IE incompatibility law, forbidding a combination of 
voiced aspirates and voiceless consonants in the same root. 


[44] *k r a 1 C V ‘wild goat’ (or ‘sp. of antelope’) > Kartu.: Svan kwicra ‘wild 
goat’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Berber * 1 /"vs (meta-emphatization from *v^k-s) > 
Ahaggar Twareg ti-vse, Iznacen, Rif ti-xsi ‘goat’ III Omotic: Bencho kes 
‘goat’ 111 West Chadic: fiausa kacawri ‘(a kind of) antelope’, Ngizim gaskay 
‘roam antelope’ II Central Chadic: Kilba kusisi ‘goat’ | | Altaic: Turkic *k" 
a()i ‘goat’ > Old Oghuz, Chaghatay, Karaite kacl, Turkish keci, Osman §a 3 i, 
Azeri, Gagauz keci, Turkmen geei, Volga Tatar ka3a, Bashqurt kaza. 

[45] *bukE vK V ‘billy goat, ram’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem.: ? Ge’ez ■na-.tr-baiik^ 
‘ram, billy goat’ (-cb Ge’ez nAti*-ba1iak w id.) (acc. to Leslau, front Cushitic) 

111 Berber *v^bgg > Ahaggar Twareg a-bagu§ ‘young ram’ 111 Cushitic Vbk <i 
(> *i/”bg < t by assimilation) ‘sheep, goat’ > Beja bok, Amar’ar Beja bok ‘billy 
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goat’ll Agaw *beg L V J ‘l- ‘sheep’ > Khamir beg-a (pi. big), Kwara bag-a, 
Kemant bega -tn> Ge’ez nifl baggal ‘sheep, ram’, Tigray b B gf i, Tigre 
b3gglU id.; Tigray a Bilin bogg-a (pi. begg) id. j! South Cush.; Iraqw, 
Gorowablll, Alagwa bell ‘sheep’, Burunge be?-imo, pi. b e ? - a id., Kwadza 
ba?amuko ‘ewe lamb’, Dahalo 6§?a ‘buffalo’ I | i Omotic: Kafa bage, 
Shinasha baggo ‘sheep’ 111 Chadic *(m)bak|g ‘ram, sheep’ > West Chadic: 
South Bauchi: Kir mbak ‘male’ (referring to rams in; mbak par+m ‘ram’), 
Dira b3gala, Geji bag3lla ‘ram’ II Central Chadic: Gude baga, Pali of Jilbu 
b3ga, Pali of Muchella b3g3, Fali of Bwagira b3g3n, Bata-Garua mbage, 
Bata-Demsa bage ‘sheep’, Mwulyen mblga ‘ram’, mbagatf ‘sheep’, Bachama 
mbaga ‘ram’, mbagate- ‘sheep’, Gudu mboeksu ‘sheep’ I Glavda mbakalaka, 
Gava mbakul3ka ‘ram’ || Indo-Eur. (*b h OgHo- >)*b h ugo-s ~ ("Koseform", 
according to Pokorny) *b h ukko-s ‘billy goat, ram’, f. *b h Dg-a ~*b h ukk-a ‘she- 
goat, ewe’ (Devoto: ‘Capra prisca ’) > Av buza ‘he-goat’, New Persian buz 


‘goat (male or female)’ 


Celtic: Middle 


Armenian buc ‘[sucking] lamb’ 

Irish bocc, pocc, Welsh bwch, Cornish boch, Breton bouc'h ‘Bock 
Germanic *bukka- > Old Norse bukkr, bokkr, bokki ‘buck’, Anglo- 
Saxon bucca > English buck, Old High German boc > GermanBock | 
?u Altaic: Mongolic *bugu ‘deer’ > Class. Mong. bugu, Halha-Mong. buga, 
Kalmuck buY§ ‘male deer’, Monguor b_ug_u ‘deer’, Middle Mongolian buYU- 
‘deer’; Mongolian -> some Tungusic lgs.: Ewenki buYU, Solon bo^o ‘Cervus 
elaphus xanthopygos’, Manchu bu^u ~ buxo ~ bu^u ‘deer’ III Turkic 
*bugu > (or Mongolian ) Old Uighur (13th c.) bu^u ‘deer’, Turkish 
(dial.), Uzbek, Qirgh'iz buYU, Nogay bUYl ‘male deer’, Chaghatay 
bu^u ‘kind of antelope or wild goat’, Qazaq bUYl ‘deer’. 


[46] * iVpVrV ‘wild boar’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. <rpr > Arabic Ufr- ~ 
TUfr ‘wild boar, swine, young pig’ (Freytag: lifr- ‘porcus, aper’, < iufr- 
‘porcus’) | | Indo-Eur.: Narrow Indo-Eur. *apro-s ‘wild boar’ (with *a on 
the analogy of *kapro-s ‘he-goat’) > Latin aper, -T ‘wild boar’, Umbrian 
apruf, abrof id. (accus. pi.), aprunu id. (acc. sg.) II Germanic *ebura- 
‘wild boar’ > Anglo-Saxon eofor, Middle Low German ever, Old High 
German ebur, German Eber II Balto-Slavic *weprya- (with *W- on the 
analogy of some other word) > Latvian vepris ‘castrated boar’ I Slavic 
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*vepr"b ~ *veprb ‘wild boar’ > Old Russian veprb, Russian Benpb, 
Bulgarian 'Ben-bp ‘wild boar’, Ukrainian 'Benep ‘wild boar, hog’, Serbo- 
Croatian uepar, Polish tuieprz, Czech uep? ‘hog’ ;j ?u Thracian’eflpoQ 
‘ram’. 


[47] * < i1r r 1 1 ‘(male, young) artiodactyl’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. * l( !ayr- ~ *lTr- 
‘male wild ass, ass foal’ > Biblical HebrewTU 'layir, Samaritan Hebrew 'Tr 
‘male ass, ass foal’, (with a possessive pronominal suffix) Biblical Hebrew 
ITU Tl'r-o ‘his ass foal’ (the pi. form of the Masoretic traditionQ'b'LL?., 
□ “1 'll. layaVlm is on the analogy of *'13283- nouns, cp. the Samar. Hebrew 
cognate formDTU 'Tram), Ugaritic q r, Jewish Aramaic SI")'I! le'r-a ‘ass 
foal’, Arabic ‘layr- ‘wild ass, ass’ | | Kartu. *°ir- > Georgian irem- ‘deer’ | 
Indo-Eur. * r fi n er(i)- > Narrow IE *er-, eri- ‘(some) horned artiodactyl’ > 
Latin aries, ariet- ‘ram’ III Baltic: Prussian eristian ‘Lammchen’, 
Lithuanian (j)4ras, Latvian jera ‘lamb’ 11II NalE *er(i)-b h - (with the 
suffix *-b h ( 0 )- of animal names) > Greek gpupo-g ‘Bocklein, junge Ziege’ 11 
Celtic: Old Irish heirp (*erb h -T-) ‘dama, capra’, erb(b) (*erb h -a-) ‘cow’, 
Gaelic earb ‘Reh’ ij Tocharian yriye, yari ‘lamb’ | | Drau. *ir- ‘(a kind 
of) deer, stag’ > Old Telugu iri ‘stag’, Tamil iralay ‘stag, kind of deer’, 
Kannada erale, erale, Tulu erale ‘antelope, deer’ O The IE root 
results from coalescence of two Nostr. roots: the one in question and Nostr. 
*?erq r f ‘(a species of) horned ruminant artiodactyl’. I am grateful to V. 
Blazek for drawing my attention to this detail and to the Tocharian cognate 
of the root. 


[48] * poKii ‘pack, wild cattle’ > Indo-Eur. *peku / *pekwe- ‘cattle’ > Old 
Indian 'pasu-~pa'su- (gen. pas'vah) ‘cattle’, Avestan pasu- id. 
(mainly ‘Kleinvieh’) ! Latin pecu (gen. pecus), pecus (gen. pecoris) 
‘cattle’, Umbrian pequo ‘pecua’ ! Germanic: Gothic faihu ‘property’, Old 
Norse fe, Anglo-Saxon feoh, Old Saxon fehu, Old High German fihu 
‘Vieh’ I Lithuanian pekus, Prussian pecku id. | | Altaic *p‘ok‘ur- 
‘bovine animal, bull’ > Turkic * L h J okuf-/* L h J okuf- ‘bull, ox’ > Old Turkic 
dkuz ‘bull, ox’, Sarl-Yugur kus~qus, East Turkic okliz, (dial.) hokuz, 
Uzbek htukiz ‘ox’, Turkish dkuz, Turkmen okii6, Azeri okliz, Crimea 
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Karaite ogiiz, Trakai Karaite ogiiz ‘bull, ox’, Qumuq, Qarachay-Balqar 
ogiiz ‘ox’, Crimean Tatar ogiiz ‘bull’, Lobnor dgus ‘bull’, Qazaq, Nogay, 
Qaraqalpaq ogiz ‘ox’, Volga Tatar LigbZ, Bashqurt Ugb6 ‘bull’, Yakut oyus 
‘ox, male domestic animal’, Chuvash V'bg.'br ‘bull’ 111 Mongolic *lpiiker 
‘bovine animal (bull, ox, cow)’ > Middle Mongolian hiiker Targe cattle’, 
Class. Mongolian uker, Halha, Buryat yxap, Kalmuck Ukr, Moghol uk a r, 
Dagur xiikiir, Dongxiang fugiecr), Monguor fug_uor ‘bull, ox’ | | ??? Ham.- 
Sem.: East Chadic: Ndam pag3r ‘antelope’. 


[49] *gadi (or *gati?) ‘kid, young goat’, ? ‘(a kind of) antelope’ > Ham.- 
Sem.: Sem. *'gadiy- ‘kid, lamb’ > Biblical Hebrew ^“7A ga 1 dl ‘kidXlamb’, 
Punic gd ? , [Plautus] gade, Old Aramaic gd ? ‘goat’, Jewish Aramaic N'TA 
g a d 1 y - a ‘kidXlamb’, Syriac ‘gad'y-a ‘kid’, Mandaic gadia ‘kid, young 
goat’, Arabic gady- ‘kid (chevreau)’, Akkadian gadu ‘male kid’ III 
Berber *yajd (< pre-Berber *kajd) ‘kid, (young) goat’ > Ahaggar Twareg e- 
yajd, Tayert, East Tawellemmet e-ytyd, Ghat i - V i d, Ghadamsi a - Tld (pi. 
Tid-an) ‘kid’, Ait-Izdeg i-yayd ‘young billy-goat (jeune bouc, chevreau)’, 
Tashelhit a-yad ‘billy-goat’ [ 11 Chadic: West Chadic: Hausa gad! ‘crested 
duiker (antelope) Cephalophus Grimmi’, gadar kurmi ‘duiker Cephalophus 
rufilatus’, Pa’a gatara ‘buck’ I; Central Chadic: Zime-Batna goday ‘buck’, 
Dghwede «3d3 gire ‘antelope’| | Indo-Eur. *g h |g h aydo- ‘(young) buck, goat’ > 
Latin haedus ‘kid, young goat’ li Gothic gaits, Old High German geiz, 
Old Norse geit, Anglo-Saxon 3 at > English goat f The media *-d- (for 
the expected *-d h -) is obscure | | Drau. *ka 1;- ‘young male of horned 
domestic animal’ > Tamil kata, katauu, kat ay ‘male of 
sheep\goat\buffalo’, katari, kitari ‘heifer, young cow’, Malayalam 
kata, kita, kitavu ‘young male of cattle’, Kota karc na - g ‘buffalo calf 
between 2 and 3 years’, karc kurl ‘cow calf between 2 and 3 years’, Kannada 
kadasu, Kodagu kacj+ci, Tulu gadasa ‘young cowXbuffalo’, Gondi kara 
‘young buffalo’, Konda gralu, Kui gracju ‘calf, Kui kraj ‘young female 
buffaloXgoat’, Kurukh karl id., kara ‘young male buffalo’, Brahui xar ‘ram’, 
xaras ‘bull, bullock’ O The preconsonantic (rather than expected 
postconsonantic) position of *j, *y in Berber and Indo-Eur. is due to 
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metathesis (possibly favoured by root structure patterns in both 
languages). 


[50] *bUyzV ‘fur-bearing animal’ > Indo-Eur. *b h el- ‘marten’ or sim. > 
Latin feles ‘wild cat, marten, polecat’ II Welsh bele (< *b h elego-) ‘marten’ 
| Uralic *poyzV ‘ermine’ > proto-Lapp *poyt3k id. > Norw. Lapp buoida 
~ buoi'daga, Kildin Lapp puy:de V III Samoyedic: Tundra Nenets niaa, 
nuaKO, Forest Nenets p u Ty:ea ~ pTy:ea, Bay Enets f ieda, Nganasan fTdu, 
pTdu, Mator hudja ‘ermine’ Nen ™hko and originally Lapp *poyt3k 
are diminutive forms || Altaic: Mongolic ’"bulVgan ‘sable’ > Middle 
Mongolian bulugan ~ bulvan, Class. Mong. bu lagan, Halha-Mong. 
byjira(H), Kalmuck 6ynhH bulvan id. | | Drau. *pul L lij ‘tiger’ > Tamil 
puli, pul, Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu puli, Kota pus, Toda piisy, Tulu 
pili, Koraga hili, Kolami, Naikri pul, Naiki pul(a ), Gadba pullu ~ pulu ~ 
berpul, Gondi pull! 4 puli 4 pul. 


[51] *?|hUrV(-ba) ‘squirrel or a similar animal’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. 
*°?|hVrrab- > Akkadian arrabu ‘dormouse (?)’, ‘jerboa (?)’ | | Indo-Eur. 
*wer- (and with reduplication: *verwer-, *vewer-, *waywer-, *wiwer-, 
* waver-) ‘squirrel’ and sim. > New Persian uaruara ‘squirrel’ il Latin 
vTverra ‘polecat’ |j Welsh gwiwer, Breton gwiber ‘squirrel’ || 
Lithuanian vaiveris ~ vaivaras ~ vaivarys ‘male polecat’, 
veveris, vaiveris, voveris, vovere ‘squirrel’, Latvian vavere, 
-is id., Prussian weware id. i Slavic *vever-bka. -ika ‘squirrel’ > Old 
Church Slavonic vdverica, Polish wiewiorka, Czech veverka, 
Ukrainian bmb ip k a, Serbo-Croatian (v)jeverica I! Germanic ^afk- 
werna~*Tkverna ‘squirrel’ > Anglo-Saxon ac-weorna, Old Norse 
Tkorni, Old High German eihhurno, eihhorn, German Eichhhorn 
‘squirrel’ | | Uralic *ora, *ora-pa ‘squirrel’ > Finnish oraua ‘squirrel’, 
Estonian orav, oravas id., proto-Lapp *3rev > Norw. Lapp oar'ra I 
Erzya & Moksha Mordvin ur ‘squirrel’ ! I Cheremis ur ‘squirrel’ j I Ziryene 
ur id. Ill Samoyedic: in a Samoyedic language of the Sayan region (Pallas: 
‘ejus stirpis monticolis sajanensibus’) or op ‘Sciurus striatus’ | | ? Drau. 
*urutt- > Tamil uruttay, Telugu uruta ‘squirrel’. 
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[52] *kun|riV(fV) ‘small carnivore (marten, polecat, wild cat, or sim.)’ > 
Kartu. *kwenr- ‘marten’ > Old Georgian kuerna-, Georgian kverna-, 
Megrelian kvinor-i , Laz kvenur-i, Svan rk wen— k(W)en- id. || Indo-Eur. 
(attested in Balto-Slavic only) *keun-/*koun- ‘marten’ > Lithuanian 
kiaune, kiaune, Latvian cauna, -e, Prussian caune id. i Slavic 
*kuna ‘marten’ > Church Slavonic KoyN£\ kuna 1 a’Coupog, felis’, Bulgarian 
'xyHa, Serbo-Croatian, Slovene kuna, Czech, Polish kuna, Old Russian 
KOJJNA kuna, Russian (dial.) LyHa ~ Kyha, Ukrainian Ky'Ha ‘marten’; 
derived Slavic *kunica ‘marten’ > Church Slavonic kovnhl)c\ kunica 
‘cc’CiVoupog, felis’, Serbo-Croatian kunica, Slovene kunica, Polish 
kunica, Russian Ky'HHya ‘marten’ | | Ham.-Sem.: South Cushitic: Iraqw 
qa(na?i/a ‘civet cat’ III? Chadic: West Chadic: Hausa k y anwa, Pero kanda 
‘cat’, Bole S3nwa ‘wild cat’ !! East Chadic: Somray kojna ‘cat’ III? Sem. 
*°kVndVr- (< **kVnr-?) > Arabic jJoi) qndr (with unknown vowels) 
‘beaver’| | Altaic *k L ‘jUfana (metathesis from **k L ‘ J iinara) ‘marten, polecat’ > 
Turkic *k L ‘ J ure|an > Narrow Turkic *k L ‘ J uze|an ‘polecat’ > Old Turkic kiizan 
id., Cuman kara kuzen ‘polecat’, Turkmen go6en, Uzbek cacckiK, 
Ky3aH sassiq ktuzan, Qazaq, Altay, Khakas kiizen, Volga Tatar kb30h 
kbzan, Bashqurt kbSan ‘polecat’, Tuva kiizen ‘marten’ j Old Bulghar 
■*>* Hungarian goreny ‘polecat’ll I Mongolic *kurene > Class. Mong. 
ktirene, Halha-Mong. xypH3 ‘skunk, polecat, weasel’, Kalmuck KypH 
kurna, kiirn ‘polecat, iltis’ O The word may have denoted some small 
carnivore (marten, polecat, wild cat, or ichneumon; all of them live in 
different parts of Southwestern Asia; in modern Israel the marten is known 
as !Tnj nimi'ya). 


4.2. Gatherers 

They harvested (*qaRp|fi V and *3iikV; see above entries [15] and [16]) different 
kinds of cereals (*gaLV and *xantV cf. above entries [17] and [18]; *dikV), 
plucked figs (*?ibrE [1], * 3 | 3 ugbV), other kinds of fruit (*b r i’ 1 r r uw 1 qa ), nuts 
(*KuSV, *LV L Wj 3 V), possibly pistachio nuts (*butV), gathered several kinds 
of berries (*m r o\y J zV, *mar L yja) and possibly peas (? *KErV), dug out root- 
crops (*m r uYk V[-qKV]). 

[53] *d 1 kV ‘edible cereals or fruit’ > Hamito-Semitic: Berber *dak- > 
Ahaggar Twareg tadaq (pi. tidayTn) ‘grain (of cereals)’, Taitoq tadaq (pi. 
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tidayin) ‘grain (of wheat, barley)’ f The vowel *-a- belongs to the Ham.- 
Sem. derivational pattern of collective nouns III? Egyptian dkr ‘fruit’ (a 
general word for edible fruit) | | Kartu. *dik- ‘wheat’ > Georgian dika 
‘wheat ( Triticum persicum)’, Laz d i ka ‘wheat’ | | Hltaic *diK- -cbdiK-kta 
‘edible berries’ > Turkic *jigda ‘edible berries (of Elaeagnus), the berries 
Zizypha rubra’> Old Turkic j igda ‘jujube tree (Zi/.yphus angustofolia) and 
its fruit (an edible berry)’ or ‘ Elaeagnus’, Turkmen iyde ‘Elaeagnus and 
its berry; date fruit’, Turkmen (dial.) 3 1 gde ‘Elaeagnus’, Turkish igde, 
Azeri iyda, Qi'rgh'iz, Qaraqalpaq 3 iyde , Qazaq zbyde, Uzbek 3 iyda ~ 3 i yda 
‘Elaeagnus and its berries’ 111 Tungusic *3ikte ‘berry’ > Ewenki Jikt3 id., 
Negidal J i k t3 ‘great bilberries, bilberries, whortleberries’, Orochi, Ude 
3 i kt3 ‘great bilberries’ | | Drau. *tik L kjV > Kurukh tTxtl ‘rice, paddy 
cleansed of its husk’, Malto tiqalu ‘rice’. 

[54] *3|3UgbV ‘(a kind of) fig tree’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *V" zyb > Arabic 
Pazyab- ‘a big fig-tree’ III ? Egyptian dBb ‘fig, fig-tree’ III Central 
Chadic; Glavda acuva ‘fig tree’ | | Drau. *cuv- ‘fig, fig tree’ > Tamil cuvi 
‘white fig, Ficus infectorix, stone fig, Ficus gibbosa parasitica’, cuvalai 
‘pipal, Ficus religiosa’, Kolami 3UVi id., Malayalam cuvann-al ‘Ficus 
infectoria’, Kannada juvvi mar a id. , Telugu juvui ‘Ficus tsiela’, 
Parji 30 merl, Gondi 3U mara ‘a species of Ficus’ (Kannada mara, Parji 
meri , Gondi mara ‘tree’). 

[55] ?? *b r i 1 r r uw 1 ga ‘(a kind of) edible fruit’ > Kartu. *brgen or 
*bergwen ‘wild pear’ or ‘wild plum’ > Georgian (dial.) be e irgena ‘wild pear 
Pyrus clicifolia’, Svan bargwen. bargen ‘wild plum’ | | Indo-Eur. *b h rug- 
‘fruit’, ‘to use (as fruit)’ > Latin frug- (nom. frux, gen. frugis) ‘fruit’, 
Umbrian accus. pi. frif, fri ‘fruits’, Latin fruor, frui, fruc + us ~ 
fruifus sum v. ‘have the benefit of’, frumen+um ‘corn’, Oscan 
fruktatiuf (*frugetationis) ‘fruit’ II Gothic brukjan, Old High 
German bruhhan, Old Saxon brukan, Anglo-Saxon brucan ‘make 
use of’, German brauchen id., ‘to need’, Gothic bruks, Old High 
German bruhhi, Anglo-Saxon bryce ‘useful’ | | ?? Ham.-Sem.: Sem.: 
Arb birqDq- ~ burqOq- ‘prunum, malum Armeniacum’ (unless <4> Late 
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Greek npoxoKKLOv ~ ttpekokkiov <d> Latin praecox) || ? (ambiguous) 
Drau. *p i r'T 1 ka (~ *pirTla) ‘green mango fruit’ > Kannada pirika, 
prTka, pirka id., Pengo, Manda prTla id., Kui pha, Kuwi prTla ‘unripe 
mango fruit’ (unless akin to Sem. *'piriy- ‘fruit’). 


[56] *KuSV ‘nut’ > Indo-Eur. *kos(e)lo- ‘hazel’ > Latin corulus 
‘hazel-tree’, colurnus ‘made of hazel-wood’ || Celtic *k0s 10- ‘hazel’ > 
Gaulish koslo- id. (in proper names), Old Irish, Old Welsh coll ‘hazel’, 
Cornish col-widen id.. Old Breton coll ‘made of hazel-wood’ !j Old High 
German hasal(a) > German Hasel, Anglo-Saxon haesEl > English 
hazel, Old Norse hasl ‘hazel’ M ? Old Lithuanian kasulaa ‘Jagerspieft’ 
(Pokorny: ‘Jagerspieft’ als ‘Hasler’) | | Altaic *k‘usi ‘nut’ > Turkic *k L ‘jUSlk 
‘nut’ > Old Turkic qusiq ‘pine kernel’, Altay, Quu-Kizhi, Qumanda quzuq, 
Khakas XUZUX ‘nut’, Teleut, Quu-Kizhi, Sagay, Koibal Turkic quzuq ‘cedar 
nut’; Turkic Persian qusOq ‘pine kernel’ 111 Mongolic *qusi-(gan ) ‘nut’ > 
Class. Mong. qusi-gan (pi. qosi-d), Halha-Mong. xyuira ‘nut, walnut’; 
back formation: Mongolic *qusi ‘cedar’ > Class. Mong. qusi, Halha-Mong. 
xyuj id. Ill Tungusic *xusi.-kta ‘acorn, nut’ > Ude u h ikta, Ulcha osta, 
Nanay xosaqta ~ osaqta ‘acorn’, Urmi Ewenki usikta ‘oak’ (<- *’acorn’). 
Class. Manchu usiya ‘nut’. 


[57] *I_V3V (or *LVV3 V) ‘(a kind of) nut’, ‘nut-tree\shrub’ > 
Kartuelian: Georgian lega ‘green walnut-shell’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Semitic 
*106|z or *law6|z- ‘almond tree’ > Hebrew Tib 10z, Canaanite -i» Aramaic: 
Jewish Aramaic, Syriac lu'z-a, Mandaic luza; Aramaic -tn> Arabic lawz-, 
Ge’ez lavz id., Harari laz ‘groundnut’ | | Indo-Eur. *lazd- ‘hazel-bush’ > 
Lithuanian lazda ~ laza ‘stick, hazel-stick’, lazdynas ‘hazel-bush’, 
Latvian la(g)zda, lazds, legzda, legzds id., Prussian laxde ‘hazel- 
bush’ || Armenian last ‘raft, boat; wooden bedstead, wooden bank’ || Tosk 
Albanian laj'+hi ‘hazelnut, hazel-bush’. 


[58] *butV ‘pistachio tree\nut’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *'but L u J n|m- id. > 
Hebrew pl.QMUb bot'nlm ‘Pistacia terebinthus L.’, Jewish Aramaic but'n- 
a. but'm-a, Syriac bstm-a't-a id., Arabic butm- ‘terebinth tree’, Ge’ez (< 
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Arabic?) batm~butm ‘terebinth tree’, Akkadian butn-u ‘terebinth 
tree\wood’, butn-afu, butum-t-u, buttutu ‘pistachio 
tree\wood\nut’ | | Altaic: Turkic *buturyaq > Old Turkic buturyaq ‘a thorn 
tree which is shaped like a pistachio tree and has thorns which catch the 
clothing’, Siberian Tatar (Tar dial.) buturyaq ‘a tree which has split and is 
bound round to save it from collapse’; Turkic *bitrik ‘pistachio nut’ > Old 
Turkic bitrik id. 


[59] *mar L yjV ‘(mul-, black-) berries’ > Indu-Eur. *mor- ‘mulberry, 
blackberry’ > Armenian mor ‘blackberry’, mori, moreni ‘blackberry bush’ 
II Greek gopov ‘mulberry, blackberry’ II Latin morum id. II Old Irish 
nom. pi. mera ‘mulberry tree’, Welsh merwydd(en) ‘mulberry’ | 
Ham.-Sem.: [ Egyptian mr ‘mulberry tree (morus tree)’ (according to 
Budge, supposedly attested in the Palermo Stele) 1 The word is mentioned 
by Budge only and not confirmed by more reliable sources and is therefore 
questionable| | Kartu. *marcgw- ‘strawberry’ > Georgian marcgv-, Svan 
basql-, basg- id. IfK This is a compound of *mar L yja + *cVmgU (a root 
represented by Kartv. *Clmgw- ‘strawberry [or bilberry]’ > Georgian 
cmgva, Megrelian carntwa, cirntwa ‘strawberry’, Upper Bal Svan clnga 
‘bilberry’) || Uralic: Finno-Ugric *m ary a ‘berries’ > Finnish marja, 
Estonian mari id. I proto-Lapp *morye id. > Norw. Lapp muor'je, etc. I 
Erzya & Moksha Mordvin mar ‘berries’ (in compounds) I Highland Cheremis 
mor ‘berry’, Eastern Cheremis mor A moro ‘garden strawberries’ II Ob- 
Ugric *mV:r- > proto-Vogul *mar+ > Middle Lozva Vogul moari, North. 
Vogul ma:ri ‘stalk of berries’, moriq/p pil ‘bunchy berries’; proto-Ostyak 
*murap ‘bunch of berries’ > Teryugan Ostyak murap id., etc. | | Altaic 
(according to A. Dybo) *merli > Turkic *m|biiru ‘strawberry’ > Quba Azeri 
muri ‘strawberry’ II Korean m3ru, Southwestern Korean mora ‘wild grapes’. 


[60] *m r o\y J zV ‘(a kind of) berry’ > Uralic: Finno-Ugric *mozV ‘berries 
of some shrub’ > Cheremis muSt ^ mo6o ‘bilberries’ I Permian *moli 
‘berry, stone of a fruit’ > Votyak Mynbbi mult ‘stone of a fruit’, Votyak 
(dial.) mult ~ mol3 ‘berry, nut’, Ziryene nur-mol ‘cranberries’ (nur 
‘swamp’), mol ‘button, stone of a fruit’, Yazvian tAr-'muli ‘cranberries’ 
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proto-Ostyak ‘red-currant’ (*v!r ‘blood’) > Teryugan Ostyak 

Virma4, etc. j Hungarian meggy ‘morello cherry (Prunus cerasus)’ \ \ 
Altaic: Tungusic *mile-kte ~ (?) *mol r i n -kte ‘ashberry’ > Zeya Ewenki 
molikta, Ewenki (dial.) mikt3, Negidal miktan, Ulcha, Orok m1l3kt3, Orok 
mikt3 ~ mitt3 id. I I ?? Ham.-Sem.: Sem. i*S msms > Arabic mismis- 
[registered in Kamus] ‘a kind of fruit’ (Freytag: ‘fructus nomen multum 
refrigerantis et debilitantis stomachum’), [Kamus] ‘the plum ?i£as-un’, 
‘apricot’ | | ?? Indo-Eur. *mal- ‘apple’ > Latin malum jj Greek yffi\ov, 
Doric Greek paNov jj Albanian mo lie id. O If the IE cognate is valid, the 
Nostr. reconstruction may be *moyzV (where *y is responsible for the 
length of the IE vowel, but was lost due to a law ruling out *y before 
sonants). The original *0 may have been palatalized in Ob-Ugric, Hungarian 
(and Tungusic?) due to the influence of this *y. 


[61] *KERV ‘fruit of a leguminous plant’ or sim. > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. 

" 'j ' / 

*k VrVB- > Syr ksra+'t-a ‘fruit of the locust or carob tree’, Arb Jajii 
qara6- ‘fruit of acacia’ 11! East Chadic: Kwang k'irT, Kera kTrf, Jegu gi'r(k) 
‘bean(s)’ | | Indo-Eur. *kiker- ‘pea(s)’ > Armenian sisern ‘chick-pea’ jj 
Greek xpiog id. jj L cicer ‘chick-pea’ O Sem. *-0- may go back to the 
second part of a nominal compound. 


[62] *m r uVkV(-l]l<V ) ‘root, root-crops, edible roots’, (-»?) ‘sinew’ > 
Kartu. *°murk- > Georgian murk- 1 ‘stump of cabbage’ | | Indo-Eur. *mrk- (~ 
*brk-) ‘edible roots, carrot’ > Anglo-Saxon more, moru ‘edible root, 
carrot, parsnip’, Old High German mor(a)ha, German Mohrrube, 
Mohre ‘carrot’ jj proto-Slavic *mt)rkt / *mbrkbv- ‘carrot’ > Serbo- 
Croatian mrkva, Slovene mrkev, mrkva, Old Czech mrkev, Czech 
mrkva, Old Russian morkovb, morkva, Russian Mop'KOBb j ? 
Baltic *burku > Lithuanian burkunas id., Latvian burkans id., 
‘Aetusa cynapium’ !! Greek [Hesychius] ppdxava ‘wild vegetables’ | 
Ham.-Sem.: East Cushitic *murk- ‘tendon, nerve’ > Oromo morg-aya id., 
Konso murq-a ‘tip of the nose’, Gidole mork-a ‘bone of nose, kneecap, soft 
part of ensete’, Somali muruq- ‘muscle’, Burji morganka mica ‘ankle’, Yaku 
mors-i? ‘sinew of neck’ | | Drau. *murVr)k- > Tamil muruqkay ‘Moringa 
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pterygosperma, Indian horse-radish tree’, Kannada nugga, nuggi, Tulu 
nurige, nurge, Telugu munaga, Parji mur)ga, mulriga, Gondi (dial.) 
mulge, munge id. Konda mugna maram, mulurja mara id. (mara, maram 
‘tree’), Malayalam murir|ria ‘Hyperanthera moringa, Indian horse¬ 
radish’, Kurukh mugga ‘a shrub, the fruits & leaves of which are eaten as 
curry’; Drav. -i» Old Indian murar|gi-, mururjg i - ‘Moringa 
pterygosperma’ \ | Altaic: Tungusic *°mu r nr)’ l 1 ‘tendon’ > Ewenki mur)1 4 
m3nr)T ‘tendon (at the end of a muscle), muscle’ O The same Nostr. word is 
used both for the root and the sinew, which is explained by their common 
technical functioning as ropes. 


5. Food 


Many of the items of the Nostratic menu have been already mentioned in 
different contexts, e.g. the cereals they harvested (nos. [15]-[l8] and [53]). 
They knew how to pound (*mol|]V) grains and to bake [on hot stones] (*?aPH i) 
a sort of flat unleavened bread (*qUb|pzV). They ate meat (*'Y 1 omsa) of several 
animals — mainly artiodactyls (see above nos. [5], [36]-[47], [49]) and knew how 
to appreciate the taste of marrow and brain (*?ayqo), liver (*mag L 1 J za), other 
pluck (*g r u 1 3 V) and soft parts of the animal’s body (*n r a 1 KU). They ate eggs 
(*muna[-t|dV], ?*? r a|o n V/T)|x i) and several kinds of fish (*Ko 1V, *doTgiHU, 
*mEn|ni). One cannot be sure that they ate caviar, but certainly hard roe 
(*tuRV, * r k 1 ur L W J V or * r k 1 ur L w J E) was known to them. They ate root-crops 
(*m r uVkV[-r)KV] — see above [62]), nuts (*KuSV, *LV l v/, 3 V ‘nuts’, *butV 
‘pistachio’ — see [56] — [58]), berries (*mar L y.,V, *mo L yjZV — see [59]-[60]), 
enjoyed the taste of figs (*?ibrE [1]) and other fruit (??*bTr r uw 1 ga [55]). Their 
‘cuisine nostratique’ included tasty beverage (*may3V [21]) and honey 
(*madu). 


[63] *mol|]V ‘to pound, gnaw/smash into pieces’ > indo-Eur. *mel-, 
*melfi- ‘to grind, pound’ > Hittite mall(a)- v. mill, grind’ 111 Armenian 


malem ‘I break into pieces’ 
bluanj (< *mla-) v. ‘grind’ 
me 1 i m ‘I grind’ 


Greek gij\in ‘mill’ !i Albanian mjell ‘flour’, 


Old Irish 


Latin mol-o, -ere v. ‘grind’ 

Gothic, Old ffigh German malan, German mahlen, 
Old Norse mala ‘to mill’, Old High German muljan ‘to break into small 
pieces’ M Lithuanian mal+i ‘to mill’ j Slavic *mel-ti ‘to grind, mill’ > Old 
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Church Slavonic MAtTH ml£ti (1 sg. pres, meljq), Bulgarian 'Mena, 
Serbo-Croatian mle + i / me ljem, Slovene mle + i, Czech mle + i ~ 
mli + i, Polish mlec /mielq, Old Russian MOAOTH, Russian Mo'noTb / 
Me'nra jl Tocharian A malyuat ‘you (sg.) are pressing’, Tocharian B 
me lye ‘they trample’ II ? Old Indian mrnati ‘crushes, grinds’ 
(coalescence with Indo-Eur. *mer- ‘to rub’) | | Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *S mil 
‘crush, squeeze (e.g. for husking the grain)’ > Middle Hebrew, Jewish 
Aramaic, Mandaic 1 /"mil v. ‘crush, squeeze, rub ears for husking the grain’, 
Biblical Hebrew n l D' ,l pp malT'la, Jewish Aramaic Xn’D'bn malTla't-a 
‘Reibahren (noch milchige Ahren, deren Korner man ausreibt)’, Middle 
Hebrew mali'la ‘ripe ear’, Arabic v/"mil (II form) ‘presser, activer’ 

| llralic *mol|]V ‘to crumble, break into pieces’, ‘a crumble’ > proto-Lapp 
*molV > Norw. Lapp mo alio ‘crumb, little, bit, piece, morsel’, 
moallani— mqllani- v. intr. ‘crumble away’ 111 Samoyedic *rrVblV- v. 
‘break’ > Tundra Nenets mIjih- mala- ~ Manbe- v. ‘break, smash’. Taz 
Solqup mala- v. ‘gnaw’, Tim Solqup 1 sg. aor. malaab id., Kamassian 
bof'daiam ~ bufdalam v. tr. ‘break’, Koibal BnanaMb ‘I gnaw’, Mator 
BanbHMb id. | | Altaic *molV > Mongolic *mol3i- (< *mol-d1-) ‘to gnaw into 
pieces’ > Middle Moghol molgi-, Class. Mong. molji-, Halha mol^i-, 
Kalmuck mol3i- ‘to gnaw’. 


[64] *?aPHi ‘to bake, prepare food on hot stones’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. 
*y/ r ?py v. ‘bake’ > Ugaritic, Old Aramaic ?py|w, Hebrew i/"?py|v (perfect 
naN ?a'pa) v. ‘bake’, Phoenician, Official Aramaic i/"?py id. (and/or ‘cook’), 
Jewish Aramaic , ’3N ?py (pf. N3N. ~ ‘’5^. ? a 'ge) v. ‘bake’, Syriac X ? p ? 

w <•/ 

(perfect ? e']Da) v. ‘bake, cook’, Arabic ^ 'a . ^ m i fa-n ‘bake-oven’, Akkadian 
i/”? py/v (inf. epu) v. ‘bake’ 11 ] Chadic: West Chadic: Pero apo v. ‘bake’ | 

? Indo-Eur.: *?|HepH- (unless it is *sepH-) v. ‘cook’ > Armenian ep h e-m id. 
ij Greek eiJjw id. (so-present), part. etp9oe ‘baked’ | | Altaic: Turkic *ap‘- v. 
‘bake (?)’ in Old Turkic ap-mak ~ apak ‘bread’, Azeri appak, (dial.) apmak 
id., Volga Tatar apay id. | | Drau. *avi- v. ‘be boiled, cooked’ > Tamil avi 
id., avay v. ‘cook, boil’, Malayalam aviyuka v. ‘boil on fire, be 
digested’. 
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[65] *qUbzV (< *qUpzV?) ‘food made of ground cereals’, ‘flour’ (> 
‘bread’) > Kartuelian *qweza- ‘loaf > Old Georgian queza-y ‘loaf of bread’, 
Megrelian xozo ‘oval loaf of cooked dough’, XOZO-kwari ‘ceremonial cone- 
formed bread baked at the first Monday of Lent (with a wooden stick in it)’ 
(Megrelian kwari is ‘small loaf of bread’) | | Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *xubz- 
‘bread’ > Arabic xubz- ‘bread’, xubzat- ‘a bread baked in ashes’, xbz 
(past xabaza, present-future -xbiz-) v. ‘make bread’, Eastern Jibbali E x3z 
v. ‘bake’ (*-b- > zero is regular), Mehri, Harsusi i/ - xbz id., Ge’ez i/"xbz id. 
‘bake’, xabz ‘bread’, xabast (pi. xabawaz) ‘bread’| |? Altaic: Tungusic *upa 
‘flour; flat bread’ > Solon Utfo: ‘bread’, Negidal, Naikhin Nanay op a, Ude, 
Bikin Nanay opa ~ Ufa, Kur-Urmi Nanay of a, Ude Ufa, Ulcha upa ‘flour’, 
Orochi upa id., ‘flat bread’, Orok upa ‘flour, flat bread, bread’, Class. 
Manchu ufa ‘wheat-flour, rice-flour’, Sibe Manchu ?ufa’ ‘flour, meal’, 
Jurchen Ufa ‘flour’ ft The Tungusic cognate is valid only if there is a way 
of explaining the loss of *z in Tungusic (or the change *-bz- > Tungusic *- 

P)- 


[66] * r ? 1 omsa ‘meat’ > Uralic *omsa ‘flesh, meat’ > proto-Lappish *once 
‘flesh’ > Norw. Lapp oa^e, Kildin Lapp vu3n:c, Ter Lapp v+3n:ce id. Ill 
Samoyedic *'bmsa ‘meat’ > Tundra Nenets qaM3a, Obdorsk dial, qamca, 
Forest Nenets rjams'aa, Nganasan r)3msu, Somatu Enets uda, Bay Nenets 
ossa ‘meat’, Taigi anca ‘flesh\meat’, Mator anca id., ‘body’, Taz Solqup 
aps + ‘food’ | | Ham.-Sem.: ? Sem.: Arabic ?amis-, ?amls- ‘marinaded raw 
meat; veal jelly’ f The emphatization of the final consonant is not yet clear 
III Egyptian sms ‘piece of beef’ (Illich-Svitych: partial reduplication of 
*ims?) | | Indo-Eur. *mems- ‘meat’ (< **?mems- [reduplicated stem]) > Old 

Armenian mis id. ji Albanian (dial.) 
Gothic mimz id. ji Prussian me ns a, Low Lithuanian 
meisa (Fraenkel: < *mensa), Latvian miesa I Slavic *mqso > Old Church 
Slavonic MACO m^so, Serbo-Croatian me so, Polish miqso, Russian 
‘mhco id. I! Latin membrum ‘limb’ (< *mems-ro-) ji Old Irish mi r 
‘piece’ (<- ‘piece of meat’) (< *mems-ro-) f The loss of the laryngeal *? in 
the initial clusters [*? + consonant] is regular (e.g., *?s- > *s in *es-ti ‘est’ 
— *s-onti ‘sunt’). 


Indian marh'sa-, 'mas ‘meat’ 
mish id. 
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[67] *gV3V ‘intestines, pluck (as food)’ > Kartuelian *gwi3l- ‘liver’ > 
Old Georgian ywi3l-, Georgian yvi 3 l-, Megrelian *gvizil- Georgian 
gviztl- ‘of dark-violet colour’, Megrelian i-gvizin-an-s ‘has unhealthy 
yellow complexion’ (‘Bbir/ianMT xtemo, 6one3HeHHo’), Svan gwlze, guze 
‘liver’ | | Indo-European *kews-/kOs- « ‘intestines, abdomen’ > Old Indian 
kos+ha- ‘abdomen’ II Greek KijffTig, -eug ‘bladder’ II Welsh cwthr ‘anus, 
rectum’ (< kusd h ro-) II Slavic *k+s-bka ‘gut’ > Russian k mu 'xa, Ukrainian 
'KMLUKa, Polish kiszka ‘gut’ | | Rltaic: Tungusic * L HjUja- > Okhotsk Lamut 
uja- v. ‘disembowel (a bear)’, ujamcin, Ola Lamut ujimcin, Negidal uddo-ntn 
‘pluck of a bear’ | | ?ip Drauidian *ku{- ‘intestines’ > Tamil kutar, kutal 
‘bowels, intestines, entrails’, Malayalam kutar, kutal ‘bowels’, Kota 
korn, Toda kw+r ‘small intestine’, Gondi kunijalT ‘a stomach of ruminants’. 


[68] ?ayr)0 ‘marrow, brain, soft fat of animals’ (‘to smear, anoint’) > ?? 
Indo-Eur.: Narrow Indo-European *ong w - ‘to smear’, *ong u ’-en-~*ng w -en- 
‘fat, grease’ > Old Indian anj-, a'nakti (3 pi. an'janti, part. pass, 
ak'ta) v. ‘smear, anoint’, 'ajyam ‘melted or clarified butter (used for 
oblations, for pouring into the holy fire at the sacrifice, and for anointing 
anything sacrificed or offered)’ (< a +ajya < *ng w yo-) II Armenian 
aucanem ‘I smear’ II Latin unguo / unctus v. ‘smear’, Umbrian 
umtu ‘unguito’ II Prussian anctan, ancte ‘butter’ || Ham.-Sem.: 
Semitic: Ge’ez Pang^al ‘marrow, the soft fat of animals’, Tigre ?3ng3To, 
Tigray ?ang w 31, Amharic ang w a ‘marrow’ III ? Cushitic *fiang w l- ‘brain’ > 
East Cushitic *tianguT ‘brain’ > Sahohangal, pi. hangul id., Afar liangal 
‘brains’, Borana Oromo sngu~8ngo id., as well as probably Dahalo lani 
‘head’ I Agaw Amharic angol ‘brains’ and Tigre hangal hangel (pi. 
hanagal 1ianag3l) -t^ Bilin hang w el (pi. hanag w al) ‘brains’; Awngi 
ang w al id. may be either a back borrowing from Ethiosemitic or an 
inherited Cushitic word I ? Cushitic -b* Mbugu angalo III Omotic: East 
Ometo: Kachama 3nka ‘head’ ! 11 Central Chadic: Chibak ?aygara , Margi 
arjgada ‘brain’, Mboku anga, Bana yanga ‘head’ | | Uralic *ayrje (or 
*ayrjo, as proposed by Collinder) > Finnish aivo(t) ‘brain, temple, 
temporal (bone)’, Estonian aju ‘brain’, proto-Lappish *vojr)3 ‘brain’ > 
Norw. Lapp vuaiya^-: pi. vuoi'gyaSak, Lule-Lapp vuoiyam ~ 
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vuoi'r|am I proto-Mordvin *oy»a > Moksha-Mordvinyft uy ‘marrow, 
brain’ II ? Hungarian agy ‘brain, marrow’ | | ? Altaic: Turkic *ay ‘cheek’ > 
Old Turkic ay id., Old Osman ey id., Azeri ayg ‘the sides of the lower jaw’, 
etc. 


[69] *magJjZa ‘liver’ > Ham.-Sem.: Egyptian myz.t ‘liver (?)’ > 
Demotic Egyptian my 5 ‘liver’ > Old Coptic mcxojjc maus id. Ill North 
Omotic *mayz- ‘liver’ > Bench may ‘heart, liver’, She may ‘liver’, Chara 
mayya, Badditu, Kachama mayye, Gidicho may ye, Ganjula, Zayse, Zergulla 
maye, Male mayzi, mayz, Basketo may 3 z, Doka mayz ‘liver’ The origin of 
*y instead of the expected guttural is not clear | | Uralic *maksa ‘liver’ > 
Finnish maksa, Estonian maks I proto-Lappish *mokse > South. Lapp 
mudksie, Ume-Lapp mliekse, Vefsen Lapp mildk'si I Erzya-Mordvin makso, 
Moksha-Mordvin MaKca maksa I proto-Cheremis *moks > Cheremis: 
Lowland and Highland Cheremis mokui moks, Malmizh Cheremis moks I 
proto-Permian *musk- > Ziryene mus / musk-, Votyak r-iyc mus II proto-Ob- 
Ugric *m+ua0 > proto-Vogul *m+yat / mayt- > Tavda Vogul mayat, Northern 
Vogul mayat; proto-Ostyak *muwa4 > Vakh Ostyak mutfal, etc.l Hungarian 
maj id. Ill Samoyedic *m+t'b id. > Tundra Nenets Mbin, Obdorsk dial, m +6 
~ m06, Forest Nenets mtt - ; Nganasan 'mita; Enets muro ~ mudo; Taz 
Solqup mft+, Tim Solqup m+:d_; Kamassian m+t‘, Koibal mgtttd. 


[70] *ri r a 1 KU ‘soft parts of the animal’s body (liver, marrow, suet)’ > 
Ham.-Sem.: Sem. nky/w > Arabic niqy- ‘marrow’, naqw- ‘bone of the arm, 
one full of marrow’, 1 /"nqw/y v. ‘extract marow from a bone’ | | Indo-Eur. 
*yek w -r<t-) / gen. "^yek^-'n-es ‘liver’ > Old Indian 'yakrt, gen. yak'nah, 
Persian ^igar M Greek ynap / -0105 II Latin iecur / iecinoris II Baltic 
*yekna > Lithuanian (j )eknos, ( j)aknos, Old Lith. jeknaa, Latvian pi. 
aknas, (dial.) je knas, Prussian iagno || Uralic: Finno-Ugric 
*°nok|tf|wV(-zV) > Ob-Ugric *notf3Z ‘meat’ > proto-Vogul *navai- > Tavda 
Vogul navi, Sosva Vogul nowl, etc.; proto-Ostyak *nov+ id. > Vakh Ostyak 
nov+, etc. | | Altaic: Turkic *yakr+ ‘suet, fat (of an animal)’ > Old Turkic 
yaqrt ‘fat, suet’ (meaning influenced by Turkic y§Y ‘fat’), Old Uighur yaqr+ 
asl+Ylar ‘fat\suet eaters’. 
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[71] *muria(-t|dV) ‘egg’ > Uralic *muna ‘egg, testicle’ > Finnish, Estonian 
muna id. j proto-Lappish *mone > Norw. Lapp manne ‘egg’ I Erzya & 
Moksha Mordvin mona ‘testicle’ | Highland Cheremis MbiHbi maria, Lowland 
Cheremis muno ‘egg’, Birsk Cheremis muno id., ‘testicle’ II Ob-Ugric *mori 
‘testicle’ > proto-Vogul *man id. > Tavda & Lower Lozva Vogul man id.; 
proto-Ostyak *mofi ‘penis’ > Vakh Ostyak mori id. I Hungarian (dial.) 
many ‘egg, testicle’ III Samoyedic *mt>na ‘egg’ > Nganasan m3nu, Enets 
mona, Kamassian muirajj ~ murrm ‘egg’, Koibal HyHbi ‘egg’, Taz Solqup 
man+ ‘penis’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Chadic: possibly Musgu muy ‘testicles’ (after 
Rohlf’s record of 1856), ? Girvidig Musgu mohom id. | | Drau. *munj- ~ 
‘egg’ > Tamil muntai ~ muttai ‘egg’, Malayalam mutta, 
motta, Kota mo(, Toda mujy, Kannada, Tulu motte id., Kodagu mujje 
id., ‘testis’ | | Indo-Eur. *°mond L h J - > Slavic *mqd-o ‘testicle’ (dual *mqd-e) 
> Church Slavonic MSAOmqdo, Bulgarian M.vCno (new orthography 
Mt.no), Serbo-Croatian mudo, Slovene modo, Old Czech mud, Czech 
moud, Old Polish mqdo, m^do, Polish arch, m^do, Old Russian mKao 
mudo (dual M&'A'fe mudd), Russian (dial.) My’no (old dual My'ne), 
Ukrainian 'My no id. 


[72] ? *? r a|o n 1i|x1 or *?uh|xi ‘egg’ (or ‘white of egg’) > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. 
*°?awfi- > Syro-Lebanese Arabic ?awh— ?ah- ‘white of egg’ | 
Indo-Eur.: Narrow IE *ou(y) 0 - ‘egg’ > Greek: Attic yov (< *ouy-om), Aeolic 
olov, Doric cjeov ‘egg’ li ? Old Persian xaya ‘egg’, ? Avestan ap-avaya- 
‘entmannt’ (if < *apa-avaya- ‘without testicles’) !! Welsh wy, Old 
Cornish uy ‘egg’ jl Armenian 5U (gen. 3U0y) ‘egg’ II Latin ovum II proto- 
Germanic *ayya-m > Gothic *addya (reconstructible from Crimean Gothic 
ada), Old High German ei, German Ei, Old Scandinavian egg (whence 
English egg) II Slavic *aje id., (diminutive) *ajbce id. > Serbo-Croatian 
jaje, Low Lusatian jajo, Polish jaje, Ukrainian (dial.) aiao ‘egg’; Old 
Church Slavonic AHL|e ajbce, Bulgarian ad'ye, (dial.) ad'ye, Polish 
(arch, and dial.) jajce, jajco, Old Russian i-AHL|e jaice id., Serbo- 
Croatian jajce id. (dimin.), Slovene jajce, Czech vejce, Russian aii'up 
‘egg, testiculum’ | | Altaic: Old Japanese u ‘egg’ (Starostin, pers. comm., 
1976). 
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[73] *KolV ‘(large) fish’ > Ham.-Sem.: East Cushitic: Afar kullum, Somali 
kalluri ‘fish’, kallDm- ‘to catch fish’ 111 Chadic: Hausa kulma ‘(a kind of) 
large fish’ III? Sem.: Jibbali (according to B. Thomas) kal, Mehri (Thomas) 
kell ‘whale’ | | Uralic *kala ‘fish’ > Finnish, Estonian kal a I proto- 
Lappish *kole > Norw. Lapp guolle I Erzya & Moksha Mordvin kal I 
Cheremis kol II Ob-Ugric *kul > proto-Vogul *kul > Tavda Vogul kol, 
Northern Vogul xul; proto-Ostyak *kul > Vakh Ostyak kul, etc. I Hungarian 
hal I I I Samoyedic *kala > Tundra Nenets xana, Obdorsk dial. xal'G, 
Forest Nenets ka4:9d, Nganasan kol+, Somatu Enets kake, Bay Enets kare, 
Taz Solqup q3l+, Kamassian k'ofa, Koibal KOJia, Mator Kene | | Hltaic 
*k‘olV ‘fish’ > Mong. *qoli-sun ‘fish-skin’ > Class. Mong. qolisun, Halha 
xojimc(oh) 111 Tungusic *xol-sa ‘fish’ > Ewenki olio, Lamut olrt>, Negidal 
olo, Orochi okto, Ude olo h o, Ulcha xoltO(n-), Nanay xolto INI [2] (a 
loanword?) Mong. *qalimu ‘whale’ > Class. Mong. qalimu, Halha xanuM 
‘whale’; Mong. (possibly) Tungusic *kalima ‘whale’ > Ewenki kalim 
‘whale’, Ayan Ewenki kalim id., ‘xonoBaa pbi6a (shoals of fish moving into 
the rivers for spawning and caught by fishers)’, Lamut qalim, Negidal 
kalim, Orochi kalima ~ kalma, Ude kalima, LJlcha qalma, Orok, Nanay 
qalima, Class. Manchu qalimu ‘whale’ | | IE *k w o|al- ‘(a kind of) large 
fish’ > Khotan Saka, Young Avestan kara, Sogdian krw kpy ‘a monster 
fish’ II Germanic *x k "alaz ~ *x w aliz ‘whale’ > Old Norse hvalr, Anglo- 
Saxon hw 33 1, English whale, Old High German wal, German Wal- 
fisch; Old High German *h w alis > Middle High German we Is > German 
Wei5 ‘sheat-fish, Silurus’, Germanic *x w aliron id. > Old High German 
hwelira Ij Prussian kalis ‘sheat-fish’ llj ?? A possible compound *Hs- 


k w al- may be represented by Greek [Hesychius] atmahoe ‘fish’ and Latin 
squalus ‘(a kind of) large fish, Meersaugfisch?’ | | Drau. *koll- ‘(a kind 
of) fish’ > Malayalam kolli, Tulu koleji id. O The vowel *a (for the 
expected *0) in Uralic is obscure. 


[74] *doTg 1 HU ‘fish’ > Indo-Eur.: NalE *d h g h D- ‘fish’ > Greek ix&iiq (< 

*g h d h n-metathesis from *d h g h D-) l| Lithuanian 2uvis, Latvian zivs, 

(dial.) zuvs, with a *k-suffix: Prussian suckis, acc. pi. suckans II 
Armenian jukn K According to many scholars, the initial t- in lx&uq is of 
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prostetic origin; according to Frisk, Armenian -kn is a suffix | | Ham.- 

Sem.: Sem. *'dag- or *da'wag- ‘fish’ > Hebrew AT 'dag, Ugaritic dg ‘fish’; 

Middle Hebrew -dug- v. ‘fish’, Biblical Hebrew AIT daw'wag ‘fisher’ | 

Uralic *totke ‘a fish of the genus Cyprinus’ > Estonian +cftkes ‘Schleie 

(n mh t>), Cyprinus tinea’, Finnish totke (in the toponym Totki jarvi) ! 

Erzya Mordvin tutko, Moksha Mordvin Tynca tutka ‘Cyprinus tinea’ i 

Highland Cheremis tatb, Malmyzh Cheremis toto id. j j Tavda Vogul taxt id. 

~ takt-kol id. or ‘Tinea vulgaris’ I Hungarian + a+-hal ‘a worthless fish; 

Cyprinus tinea, Tinea vulgaris’ 111 Samoyedic: Taz Solqup tut+ ‘Cyprinus 

carassius’, Turukhan Solqup tUt+, Ketj Solqup tutto, Tim Solqup tuta id. 

| | Altaic *dog|ki ‘fish’ > Tungusic *30g|yi ‘a species of fish ( Salmo lenoc or 

sim.)’ > Nanay 301 , Ude 3 lii-so, Negidal joyo ‘Salmo lenoc', Negidal joyolan 

‘golyan (sp. of fish)’ I [ I Mong. * 3 iga-sun ‘fish’ > Middle Mongolian 5 igasun. 

Class. Mong. 31 gasun, Halha-Mong. 3 agas, Kalmuck zayssn, Dongxiang 

3 avasun, Dagur 3 ause, Shira-Yugur 3 avasan, Monguor 3 jag_as 3 111 proto- 

Japanese *(d)(wua ‘fish’ > Old Japanese iwo, Japanese dialects: Tokyo UO, 
/ / / \ 
Kagoshima Iwo. Ryukyu dialects: Shuri iyu, Nakasuji ?yu, Hateruma yu, 

Yonakuni iyu. 


[75] *rnEn|n i ‘(a kind of) fish’ > Indo-Eur. *m 0 ni- ‘(a kind of) fish’ > 
Greek ircdvni ‘a small sea-fish, which, like our herring, was salted’ (-b* 
Latin maena id.) uaiviQ ‘sprat’ i] Slavic *mbnb ‘burbot, Lota lota’ > 
Serbo-Croatian (dial.) manj, Czech meri, Old Russian h€Nb menb, 
Russian MEHb id. I ?? Baltic (der.): Lithuanian menke ‘cod’ (unless a 
fem. form of the adj. menkas ‘poor, small’), Latvian m^nca, mence 
‘cod’ II ? Gmc (der.): Old High German muniwa, Anglo-Saxon myne > 
English minnow ‘Phoxinus’ || Drau. *mTn° ‘fish’ > Tamil min, 
Malayalam, Kannada mTn, Kota, Toda, Gadba, Gondi, Konda min, Kodagu 
mi Til, Tulu mint, Telugu mlnu, Parji mini, Pengo, Manda min, Kui, 
Kuwi mlnu, Malto minu; Drav. -b* Old Indian mlna- id.| | ?? Uralic: 
Finno-Ugric *maNV > Skolt Lapp: Paatsjoki dial. manhi < ‘, Suonikyla dial, 
mafie’k ‘Coregonus, lavaretus (big white-fish)’. 
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[76] *pl[D ayV ‘(a kind of) fish’ > ? Indo-Eur. *peysk(0)-/*pisk- ‘fish’ > 
Latin pise is II Gothic fisks, Old Norse fiskr, Old High German, Anglo- 
Saxon fisc, German Fisch, English fish II Old Irish Tasc (< *peysk0S) 
(/ gen. eisc) ‘fish’ II Slavic *pisk-arjb~*pisk-orjb > Russian nn'cxapb 
(modern orthography: neexapb) ‘gudgeon’, Serbo-Croatian pTskor 
‘muraena’, Slovene pi^kur ‘lampern ( Lampetra )’, Czech piskok, Polish 
piskorz. High Lusatian piskor ‘loach (Misgurnus)’ | |? Uralic *payV ‘(a 
species of) fish’ > ? Votyak paya ‘bream ( Abramis )’ II ? Tavda Vogul pail, 
pay il ‘Carassius’ III? Samoyedic: Nen paja, paiha ‘Salmo peljet (a fish)’, 
Tundra Nenets payxa ‘cwpoK, nenagb (a kind of Salmonidae)’ , Bay Enets 
faeha ‘Salmo peljet J , Nganasan fa ? uka ‘Muksun’ (a fish) | | Drau. *payy- 
‘(a kind of) fish’ > Malayalam payyatti ‘a fish’, Tulu paiyyaa ‘a kind 
of fish’. 


[77] *tuRV ‘hard-roe’ > Uralic * 0 t r i)Yv > Samoyedic *tirama ~ *tiirama 
‘hard-roe’ > Tundra Nenets TMpeba, Forest Nenets t144TmmeI, Nganasan 
ti'rimi, Cirimi, Somatu Enets tike, Bay Enets tire, c i rs , c i r i, Taz 
Solqup t+r, Tim Solqup te < re < b_, Kamassian t‘urms, Koibal Typn3, Taigi 
turmja, Mator turma, Typio, Karagas durmja | | Altaic *t‘uR r i 1 
‘hard-roe’ > Mong. *tiin-siin > Class. Mong. turi-sun, Halha Type, 
Kalmuck tiirsn, Buryat Typbha(H) id. Ill Tungusic *ti|u re-kse id. > Ewenki 
tir3-kS3 4 tir3kS3 4 tiT3h3, Solon, Ulcha turs3, ? Class. Manchu 
cerguwe ~ cerhuwe. 


[78] * r k 1 ur L w J V or * Vur L WjE ‘hard roe, spawn’ > Indo-Eur. *krek- 
‘fish eggs, frog spawn’ > Old Norse hrogn, Old High German (h)rogan, 
reigen, German Rogen, Middle English row, English roe II Lithuanian 
kurkulai, Latvian kurkulis ‘frog spawn’ Ij Slavic *krek'b ~ *krekb ~ 
*krekb ‘frog spawn’ > Slovene krek, fabo-kredina, krak, Old Polish 
krzek, Russian (dial.) xpex, xpex, xpax id.; in Slavic there is 
contamination with the onomatopoetic imitation of croaking, whence the 
unexpected variations in the form| | Altaic: Azeri ktirii ‘hard-roe’ I I I 
Tungusic *xurbe ‘to spawn’ > Ewenki irb3 ‘spawning, spawn’, Ulcha xulbl-, 
Nanay xurb3- ~ xurbu- v. ‘spawn’ | | ? Kartu.: Georgian kvirita ‘hard roe, 
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soft roe’, kviriti ‘spawn of fish/frogs’ f The lack of glottality in the initial 
consonant is irregular. 


[79] *madu ‘honey’ > Indo-Eur. *med h u- ‘honey’ > Old Indian madhu- 
‘honey, mead’, Avestan ma9u ‘wine made of berries’ II Greek geElu ‘wine’ 
li Old Irish mid (gen. medo), Cornish medd, Breton mez ‘mead’ Ij Old 
Norse mjqcJr, Anglo-Saxon meodo, English mead, Old High German 
metu, German Met ‘mead’ 11 Lithuanian medus, Prussian meddo 
‘honey’, Latvian medus id., ‘mead’ I Slavic *med'b ‘honey’ > Old Church 
Slavonic meds, Bulgarian, Ukrainian Men, Czech, Slovak med id., Serbo- 
Croatian med, Polish miod, R Men id., ‘mead’; the ancient root-final *u 
is preserved as *v in derived and compound words (as Church Slavonic 
medvbirb, Russian Men BsiHbiPi ‘made of honey’, Slavic *medvedb ‘bear’ 
[‘honey-eater’], etc.) II Tocharian B mit ‘honey’ | | Drau. ‘honey, 

sweetness’ > Tamil mattu ‘honey, toddy, sweet juice’, Malayalam matu 
‘sweetness, honey’, mattu ‘nectar’, Tulu mitti ‘sweetness’ | | Ham.- 
Sem.: East Chadic: Mokilko madde ‘bee, honey’ 111 Omotic *mat/t/C- ‘bee, 
honey’ > Shinasha mac'ca ‘honey’, Kaffa mato ‘bee’, Mocha mati ‘bee, wasp’, 
Anfilla macco ~ masso, Zayse, Dache macc ‘bee’, Gamu macci, Wolayta 
matta, Chara meca id. 


6. Technological activities 

The information provided by the language is both rich and very poor. On one 
hand, we know two dozens of words for ‘cutting’, but on the other hand, we 
have no idea about the original semantic difference between them. The 
precious information about different ways, directions and aims of cutting has 
not been preserved by the language. There are many words for ‘bending’, 
‘twisting’, ‘boring/drilling’, ‘barking/flaying/peeling’, ‘rubbing’, 
‘scratching’, etc., but the specific meaning of each one has been lost. 
Therefore I do not see any use of quoting the dictionary entries for all of 
those words (which would have taken as much space as the rest of this book). 

What is more important is the general impression corcerning the 
industrial activities of the proto-Nostratic epoch. From popular literature on 
the ‘Stone Age’ archaeology the unprofessional reader (like myself) may draw 
a conclusion that the main materials of industry of the palaeolithic, 
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mesolithic and neolithic were stones. But in the light of the linguistic data 
the situation looks different. Alongside with flints (*c r tfrV, ?*buRV) and 
other stones (*ti|e L ?ajlo, *ki w L Vj1iE), no less important were other materials: 

(a) wood (*boru9|vV ‘trunk’, ‘log’, *cU]V ‘stalk, stick’, * k 031 V ‘tree trunk’, 
*kanV(-bV) ‘stalk, trunk’, Tog’), poles (* 3 uRV ‘pole, long piece of 
wood’) 

(b) rods (see above *k adV ‘to wicker, wattle’, *kadV-LV ‘wattle-fence’ [22]), 

(c) sinew, tendons (* 3 irvu|u, cf. above "‘‘flyafKli 1 [25], *yar) L yjV [26], *novKlE 
[28]), 

(d) thorns (*?ezekU ‘thorn, hook’), 

(e) teeth, claws used as hooks (*k r a 1 k L v J V), 

(f) bark (*torV, *Ka r p?|'i" ir E\ *KayerV), leather and hides (*to L Wjga, *tal L Ujya 
and others, as well as words for skin or bark, such as * Ka 1 r u n . *koRupV 
and *KozV). There is a word for piece of leather, used especially as 
footwear (* KVRVHp|pV). 

There is a word denoting a sharp piercing tool (*p ixlvy A) without special 
reference to its material (bone, wood, stone). 

[80] *c r uVV ‘flint-stone, knife’ (coalesced in some languages with 
*carV ‘to cut’) > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *'0urar- ~ *'0 ir L ajr- > Arabic Jja 6i rr-, 

Surar- ‘sharp stone that can cut as a knife’, Akkadian surru(m) 
‘obsidian, flint-stone’, Hebrew DHh Tht cor 'tbereb ‘blade of a sword’ ('thsreb 
‘sword’) 111 Coptic: x,u»p 3 or, x,ep- 3 er- ‘to sharpen, whet’ III? Berber 
*zVru/a ‘stone, rock’> Kabyle a-zru ‘stone (material); a stone, rock’, 
Ahaggar Twareg a-zaru ‘muraille rocheuse’, Tamazight a-zru (pi. i-zra) 
‘rock, large stone’, ti-zra ‘small stone’; in Berber the root coalesced with 
the cognate of Sem. *0urr- ‘rock’ (unless the latter belongs to the etymon in 
question, too) III Chadic: West Chadic: Hausa ctira ‘handleless knife or 
sword’ !j Central Chadic: Gude c+ra, Fali of Muchella curt), Fali of Bwagira 
c-i-rin ‘hoe’| | Altaic: Tungusic *curu- L k J a(n-) ‘knife’ > Solon ^iruKa: ‘knife’, 
Ulcha cDr3(n-), Curun, Nanay cDruf & ciur 3 ‘knife used by women in 
carving ornaments’ | | Drau. *cTr|ran ‘small chisel’ > Kannada cTrana, 
cTrna, jTrna ‘a small chisel, esp. used in cutting metals’, Telugu 
ciranamu ‘a small chisel’. 

[81] ? *buRV ‘flint’ (> ‘to cut\carve with a flint’) > Ham.-Sem.: Cushitic: 
Beja ber'rawE ‘flint’ 111 Sem. *Vbry > Arabic v^bry (past bara, 
present-future -br 1 y-) ‘cut’, sfjjbarat- ‘a knife for cutting\trimming 
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woodXarrows’ | | Altaic: Tungusic *burV ‘flint’ > Ewenki bum, Solon boro, 
Lamut bur, Orochi bu, burakta, Ude bD, Ulcha, Orok buraqta, Nanay boraqta 
‘flint’, Negidal burokta ‘amber’ [ | ??? Indo-Eur. *b h er- ‘mit einem scharfen 
Werkzeug bearbeiten, ritzen, schneiden’ > Persian bur(r)Tdan ‘to cut’, 
Avestan ti^i-bara- ‘sharp-edged’ (of a knife, etc.) ji Armenian bah 
‘spade’, gen. -1 (< *b h r-1i-) II ?? Middle Irish bern, berna ‘Klaft, Schlitz’ 
Ij Slavic *borna ‘harrow’ > Bulgarian 6pa'Ha, Serbo-Croatian (dial.) brana, 
Slovene brana, Czech pi. brany, Russian bopo'Ha ‘harrow’, Serbo- 
Croatian brana ‘a kind of harrow’. 


[82] *ti|e L ?ajlO (or * t Li L ? 3j 1V ) ‘stone, heap of stones’ > Altaic 
*tjola~*tjaia ‘stone’ > Hunnic (0. Pritsak’s reconstruction) *tial ‘stone’ 

111 Turkic *t'jal id. > Chuvash cul ~ col ‘id.’, Narrow Turkic *tas > Old 
Turkic tas, Turkish fas ‘stone’, Igel Turkish dasagir ‘stony land’, 
Azeri, Salar das, Turkmen das, Tuva paw fas, Yakut tas ‘stone’ I 1 I 
Mongolic *cilagun ‘stone’ > Middle Mongolian dila^un, Class. Mong. 
cilagun, Halha cultj, Kalmuck colOn, Dagur colo f The voicelessness of 
the initial consonant *c- (for the expected voiced * 3 - < A *tf) still defies 
explanation 111 Tungusic *30la ‘stone’ > Ewenki, Solon, Negidal, Orok jo 1 □, 
Lamut jol. Orochi, Ude, Nanay, Ulcha 30 I 0 ‘stone’ 111 Korean: Middle Korean 
toreh ), Phyongyang and Seoul Korean tol, Kyongsando dial, tol, Hamgyongdo 
dial, tol III proto-Japanese (according to Starostin) * L dJsi ‘stone’ > Old 
Japanese i sag wo ‘sand’, Japanese: Tokyo dial, i s i , Kagoshima dial, l'si, 
Elateruma (Ryukyu Islands) isi ‘stone’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Sent. *tilT (~**tTl- 
~?**talT) ‘mound, heap of stones’ > Hebrew tel, till- ‘mound, hill, heap of 
stones’, Jewish Aramaic tel, till-a ‘heap of stones, mound’, Syriac tsll-a 
‘mound, hill, heap’, Arabic tall- ‘hill, heap’, Akkadian fill-, +11- ‘mound’ 
| Kartu. * 0 ta L :jl- > Georgian tal-i ‘flint, fragment of a tooth’ | | Drau. ’"call- 
broken stone, (stone) chip’ > Tamil calli ‘stone chips, pieces of glass’, 
Malayalam, Tulu calli ‘chip, potsherd’, Kannada jail i ‘broken 
stoneXmetal’, Tulu jalli ‘broken stone’, Telugu jalli ‘road metal, broken 
stone’, Parji salub ‘stone chips’ O The formula *ti|e L ?aj1o reflects two 
alternative hypotheses: 1 ) the reconstruction *ti|e?a 10 presupposes 
contraction of a Nostr. disyllable in Altaic: Nostr. *ti|e?alo > Altaic *fjaiv 
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~ TiolV, 2) the reconstruction *ti|elo presupposes a ‘vowel breaking’: 
*ti|elo > Altaic ’TjBl'a 1 ( > *fi51a ~*t'iliV). The first alternative has an 
advantage: it accounts for the Kartv. and Drav. reflexes (Kartv. glottalized 
*t-< *t?- < *ti?-, Drav. *ca- < *tia- < *t1?a-, the vowel *-a- both in Drav. and 
Kartv.) and for the length of the Altaic vowel (due to contraction of a 
disyllable), while the second alternative hypothesis presupposes rejection 
of both the Kartv. and Drav. roots and fails to account for the Altaic vowel 
length. 


[83] *kiw L VjhE ‘stone’ > Ham.-Sem.: Chadic */kw (or *k‘"V?) ‘stone’ > 
Central Chadic: Matakam k w a?, Mafa k w a I Buduma klu, Affade kao I 
Nzangi ku|a III? Sem.: Ge’ez k w ak w ah (pi. kavakah) ‘stone, rock, stony 
ground’, Arabic kah-, kTh- ‘rugged face of a mountain, side of a valley 
consisting of the hardest and roughest stone’ (in the prehistory of Arabic 
*VwV > V) | | Kartu. *kwa- ‘stone’ > Old Georgian kva-y, Georgian kva, 
Megrelian, Laz kua ‘stone’| | Uralic: Finno-Ugric *kiwe ‘stone’ > Finnish, 
Estonian kivi I Erzya & Moksha Mordvin KeB kev I Cheremis kli ~ kuy I 
Permian *ki ‘stone, millstone’ > Votyak ko k3, Southwestern Votyak kb 
‘millstone’, Ziryene iz-k 1 id. II Ob-Ugric *kaw ‘stone’ > proto-Vogul *kaw > 
Konda & Pel'imka Vogul kaw, etc.; proto-Ostyak *kov ‘stone’ > Vakh Ostyak 
koy, etc. I Hungarian ko (accus. kovet) id. 


[84] * boruilvV ‘trunk’ (‘log’) > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *bur l i-~*bura < i- ‘reed’ > 
Ge’ez barT ‘reed’, Akkadian buru ‘reed mat’ (> Syriac bur a id.) | | Indo- 
Eur. *b h ruH-/~b h reHv- ‘log’ > Old Norse bru ‘bridge’, bryggja ‘landing- 
place, embankment’, Old High German brucca, Anglo-Saxon bryc 3 
‘bridge’, Bavarian German Bruck‘Bretterbank am Ofen’, Swiss German 
brugl ‘Holzgerust’, German Brucke, English bridge II Gaulish brTva 
‘bridge’ (< *b h rewa) II proto-Slavic *brbVb, *brtvb ‘trunk, log’ > Bulgarian 
(dial.) BptDB ~ Bpbcp ‘a tree used as a bridge over a streamXriver; 
footbridge’, Serbo-Croatian brv ‘footbridge, log used as a footbridge’, 
Slovene brv ‘footbridge, gangway, gangplank’, Old Russian, Church 
Slavonic Ept»Kb, EP'bBb ‘log’, EepRb ‘raft, embankment’, proto-Slavic 
derived stem *brbVbno ~ *brbVbrrb ~ *brbVbna ‘log’ > Old Church Slavonic 
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BP'bKbNO, Bulgarian Bp-bB'Ho, 'B-bpBeH, Russian BpeB'HO id. | | Uralic: 
Finno-Ugric *pora ‘logs used as a raft or a bridge, a board’ > proto-Lappish 
*pareve > Norw. Lapp boar're ‘logs placed together to form a primitive 
bridge over a river or lake; a board used as a floating raft’, Lule Lapp pa ire 
‘raft’, Ter Lapp poarrew ‘board (Brett)’ j Permian *pur ‘raft, ferry’ > Votyak 
pur id., Ziryene pur ‘raft’, Ziryene (dial.) pur ‘raft, ferry’ II Ob-Ugric *pora 
‘raft’ > proto-Vogul *para > Tavda Vogul para, Sosva Vogul para id.; proto- 
Ostyak *para > Vasyugan Ostyak para id., etc. | | ?? Drau. *paru|inc- ‘hilt of 
a sword’ > Tamil parincu, Malayalam prinriu, Telugu paru 3 u id. 

[85] ? *cU]V ‘stalk, stick’ > Kartu. *cvel- ‘stalks, straw’ (‘staff’) > Old 
Georgian cvel-1 ‘stalk(s)’, Georgian cvel-1 ‘chaff’, Megrelian cu- id., Laz 
cu- ‘straw (stalks)’, o-cval-e ‘mskmhhmk j | | Ham.-Sem.: la Sem. * r s 1 ilT or 
* r s n ull- ‘thorn’ > Akkadian si Hum ~ sullum ‘thorn’, ‘pin, needle’. A 
deglottalized variant *salw- ~ *sall- ~ *sull- is suggested by Bibl. Hebrew 
sal'lon ‘thorn’, Jewish Aramaic SI 1 ^D silwa, Syriac sal'w-a id. and 
Arabic sulla?- ‘epines du palmier’ 111 Berber *-zi 1 L LJj- or *-zul L Ljj- ‘branch’ > 
Ahaggar Twareg a-zal (pi. i-zl-an) ‘branch’, East Tawellemmet a-zal (pi. i- 
zal-an), Tayert a-zal (pi. azl-an), Ghat azal (pi. izlan), Tashelhit ta-zaly-Tt 
(pi. ti-zaly-a) id. | | Ural.: Finno-Ugr. *cu|i]V ~ *cu]V ‘stalk, stick’ > 
Lowland Chreremis ubinbiK C'bl'bk ‘a thin twig\rod used to clear pipes’, 
HbinbiM ctlbrn ‘pipe’, Highland Cheremis u,binbiK calak ‘a pipe of the 
Cheremis Dudelsack’ II proto-Ostyak *C0]V > Kaz'im Ostyak SUL) ‘Kniittel 
beim S3T-Spiel, Kniittel zum Schleudern von Zirbelzapfen’, stu]ujw 
‘Kniittel beim so’r-Spiel; eigens zum Abschalgen von Zirbelzapfen 
hergestellter Stock’| | Altaic: Tungusic: Solon colpo'xu ‘transverse perches 
of the roof’ (‘nonepeMHbie xepan Ha k pbiuie ') | | Drau. *cu]ikk» ‘stick’ > 
Tamil cu likku ‘pikestaff, sharp-pointed stick carried by travellers’, 
Kannada cu like ‘a stout stick to beat cotton with’. 

[86] *k 05 ‘?V ‘tree trunk’ > Kartu.: Georgian koc-i ‘beam’| | Ham.-Sem.: 
Sem. *gu8 L V J 'i — *gi6 L V J 'i- ‘tree trunk’ > Hebrew 1 g eza 5 ~ 'geza^ , Syriac 
gud'^-a, Arabic ^i©T - id. Ill Berber: Tashelhit agBZZa (pi. Igtzvan) 
‘trunk’ 11 Ham.-Sem. *g- <*k- by assimilation? || Hltaic: Mong. 
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*qosu|igula > Class. Mong. qojugula ~ qo3igula, Halha-Mong. 
xoayyjib ‘tree trunk, stump’. 


[87] *kanV(-bV) ‘stalk, trunk’ (‘log’) > Indo-Eur. *°genb h -/*gnob h - ‘peg, 
stick, piece of wood’ > [1] Germanic *kamb-. *kumb- > Old High German 
kembil ‘Fesselblock’, kamp ‘compes’, Old Norse kumbr ‘wood-block’, 
English chump id. (ch- due to the influence of chop), Norwegian (dial.) 
kump ‘Klumpen’; [2] Germanic *knab-, *knabb-, *knap-, *knapp- ‘peg, stick’ 
(-> ‘penis’ -» ‘boy’) > German (dial.) Knabe ‘Stift, Bolzen’, Old High 
German knabe, German Knabe, Anglo-Saxon cnafa ‘boy’; Old Norse 
kneffil ‘pole, peg, stick’ (‘Stange, Pfahl, Stock’), Middle Low German 
knevsl ‘short and thick transom (kurzes, dickes Querholz)’, Swedish 
(dial.) knave 1 ‘thin pole’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *kann- « ‘stem’, ‘base’ > 
Akkadian kannu ‘slip (of a plant), stalk, shoot (of a tree)’, Syriac kan'n-a 
‘stem (of a tree), stalk, root (of a plant)’, Jewish Aramaic kan'n-a, Mandaic 
kana ‘base, fundament’, ? Biblical Hebrew 13 ken ‘base, pedestal’ (the 
vowel e is mysterious), Tigre hh^kan-et (pi. hfSkanan) ‘rowing-pole’ H 
There is probably contamination of the Sem. word in question with another 
word, meaning » ‘place’ 111 Cushitic: Agaw *kan- ‘tree’ > Bilin, Khamir, 
Kwara kana, Awngi kani | | Drau.: [1] Drav. *kafin- ‘sprout, shoot’ > Tamil 
kanni id., Malayalam kanni ‘shoot of betel vines’ 1111 [2] Drav. *kamp° 
‘stalk, trunk’ (< Nostr. *kanV(-bV))> Tamil kampu ‘bamboo; flower-stalk, 
handle, shaft’, Malayalam kampu ‘bamboo; stem, stalk’, Kota ka - v 
‘handle’, Toda kerf ‘hollow stem, handle of tool’, Kannada kamu, kavu, 
Telugu kama ‘stem, stalk, handle’, Gadba kame ‘handle of a spoon’, kame 
‘handle of ladle’, kanve stick’, Kodagu keunbi ‘bamboo Oxytenanthera 
monostigma’, Kuwi kamba ~ kamba ‘handle’ 1111 [3] Drav. *kanVkk- ‘stick’ > 
Kota kank ‘thin dry sticks’, Kannada kanike, kanuku ‘stalk of millet’, 
kandike ‘stalk, stem’, Tulu kanaku ‘firewood’, Telugu kanika 
‘stick’, ? Kuwi kandi ‘stick, twig’, Kurukh kaqk ‘wood, timber’, Malto 
kanku ‘wood’ | | Uralic: Finno-Ugric *kanta ‘stump of a tree’ (-» ‘base’) > 
Finnish kan+a ‘ground, base, heel’, Estonian kand (gen. kanna) ‘heel’, 


Finnish kan+o, Estonian kand (gen. kannu) ‘stump’ 


proto-Lappish 


*kontay ‘stump’ > Norw. Lapp guod'do id., Lule Lapp kuotto i id., 
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‘windfallen tree’, Kildin Lapp kU3nd’_ ‘windfallen tree’ I Erzya Mordvin 
kando, Moksha Mordvin kanda ‘(wind)fallen tree’ Ij Ob-Ugric *k+ntV > 
proto-Vogul *k+nt(V) ‘a beam, serving as the vertical support of a 
storehouse’ > Pel'imka Vogul k3nt, Upper Lozva Vogul xanta; proto-Ostyak 
*kant ‘horizontal beam in a storehouse’ > Vasyugan Ostyak kant. 

[88] *3uRV ‘pole, long piece of wood’ > Ham.-Sem.: Egyptian ziw, ziyy 
‘Balken’, Demotic Egyptian sy, Coptic soi ‘poutre’ III Berber * 1 /' zrr 
‘branch, cluster’ > Ghadamsi ta-zrira ‘branchette porte-fleur’, Tamazight a- 
zrur ‘grappe’, ? ta-zra ‘collier’, ? Kabyle a-zrar id. 11 Kartu. * 3 var- ‘pole’ 
> Old Georgian ^uar-, Georgian 3 Var- ‘cross’, Megrelian 3 Sun 3 g - ‘pole 
(used as a prop for vine), stamen’, Atinuri Laz mzgU3- ‘pole, thorn’| | 
Indo-Eur. *sver-/*‘ , sur- ‘pole’ > Old Indian 'svaru-h ‘sacrificial post, 
stake, long piece of wood’ II Greek Ep|J.a ‘prop, support’, Homeric Greek 
accus. eptifv-ot ‘best-post’ II Old High German swiron ‘bepfahlen’, Middle 
High German swir ‘UferpfahT, Swiss German Schwiren ‘pole’, Anglo- 
Saxon swier, swior ‘post, wooden pillar’ II Latin surus ‘branch, pole’ 
11 ?? Latvian svere ‘Ziehbalken beim Brunnen’ (contamination with the 
root of sver-t ‘to raise with a lever’) | | ?? Altaic: Mongolia Class. Mong. 
3 oruga ‘arrow with a horn head’. 


[89] *3 1 rvu|u ‘vein, sinew’ > Kartu. *3aryw- ‘vein, sinew’ > Old 
Georgian 3 ary vl ‘sinew’, Georgian 3 arvvi ‘vein’, Megrelian 3 ervvi, Svan 
3arv- id.| | Indo-Eur. *ser(W)- ‘vein, thread’, ‘to string, join in a string’ > 
Old Indian saraf ‘thread’, sarah ‘string’, Avestan hara ‘mountain 
range’, Persian har ‘a string or garland of beads, etc.’ 11 Tocharian A sar- 
‘vein’ l| Latin servia ‘garland’ | | Altaic *sirv r iT > Mongolic *sirbii-sun 
‘sinew, tendon’ > Middle Mongolian sirbusun ‘tendon, sinew’, Class. Mong. 
sirbusiin, Halha-Mong. rnepBac, Kalmuck rnypycH ‘nerve, sinew, 
tendon; fibre, filament’, Buryat LiiypGahaCH) ‘tendon’, Ordos sSrwdsli, 
Monguor sbu33 ‘nerve, muscle, fibre, filament’ 111 Tungusic *s1re-, * s i re - 
kte ‘sinew, thread’ > Ewenki Sir3kt3 ‘sinew, vein, sinew-fibre’, Solon 
siritt3, Negidal Siy3kt3, Ude si3kt3, Ulcha, Nanay sir3kt3 ‘thread’; 
Ewenki Sir3n, Arman Lamut Sir3n ‘thread of horse hair’, Negidal s i y 3 n 
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‘thread’ III? Korean: Old Korean (11th c.) sirfl ‘thread’, Korean sir id. | 
??? Ham.-Sem.: South Cushitic: Iraqw dslaramo ‘root, sinew’ O The 
apparently irregular initial *s- in IE (for the expected *1- from *§-) is 
accounted for by the IE law of *1 r-incompatibility: in the presence of a *r 
the expected initial *1- is replaced by *S-, i. e. *§-...r > IE *s...r. A similar 
law in Altaic seems to be responsible for the initial Altaic *s-. 

[90] *?ezekU ‘thorn, hook’ (< ‘tooth’) > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *§i kk(-at )- 
‘thorn’, ‘pin, nail’ > Biblical Hebrew sek (pi. Sik'kTm) ‘thorn’, Arabic sikk- 
at- ‘weapon, edge’, Jewish East Aramaic sik'k-a, sikk-a't-a ‘pin, nail’, 
Akkadian £ikk-a+-u(m) ‘point, Spitze’ (aphaeresis pS *§ikk- < *? i §i kk-, 
like in pS *'p- ‘mouth’ < *?ap-, cp. Cushitic *?ap- ‘mouth’) III Cushitic 
*?isik w - ‘tooth’ > South Cush.: Kwadza isikuko, pi. isik w a, Asa liga, Mbugu 
Hike id. il East Cush. *?ilk- id. > Saho ik-0, Somali ilig, pi. ilk-0, Rendille 
ilain , pi. ilk-o. Baiso ilk-o (pi.?), Elmolo ilk-o?, Arbore ilk-o, ilkwa id., 
Oromo ilk-ani ‘teeth’, Konso ilk-itta, Gidole ilh-itt, ilh-a, Gawwada ilg’-e, 
Harso ilg'akko, Sidamo hink-o, Alaba ink-u, Kambatta ink-e, Hadiya ink-e, 
Burji irk-a id. j Agaw *aRk w - id. (*R < Cush. *1 and *r) > Bilin ?3rk w i, 
Khamir erak w , Kwara yerk w , Kemant 3rku, Awngi 3rk w i id. II Beja 
ayak w ‘a front tooth’ | | Rltaic *elku ‘hook’, v. ‘hang on (smth.), hang on a 
hook’ > Tungusic *elgu ‘hook (for pulling fish out of a net)’, (<?) ‘bear’s 
fang’ > Negidal 3lgu/3 ‘hook, bear’s fang’, Ewenki 3lgu, Lamut 3lgiD — "blgiD 
‘fish-spear’, Orochi 3ggu, Ulcha 3 1 3 U, Orok 3ldu, Nanay 3lgu ‘hook’ III 
Mongolic *elgu- v. ‘hang on (smth.) > Class. Mong. elgu-, olgu- v. ‘hang, 
hang on (a nail), elgun qada- v. ‘nail onto (as pictures to the wall)’, 
Halha-Mong. dlgo- v. ‘hang, hang on (smth.)’ III? Turkic *11- v. ‘hang on 
(smth.)’ > Old Turkic il- ‘to catch smth. (with the hand, a hook, etc.)’, 
Turkmen Tl- id. ( r npMU,ennaTbca, 3auenn9Tbc?C), Yakut Tl- ‘to hang 
(smth. on an animal’s back)’, Qumiq, Qirghiz, Qaraqalpaq, Nogay, Uzbek, 
East Turkic, Turkish (dial.) il-, Qazaq in il-, Volga Tatar, Bashqurt an- bl, 
Khakas in- tl- v. ‘hang on’, Altay il- v. ‘hook, hook on’. 

[91] *kVk L WjV ‘tooth, claw’, ‘hook’ > Kartu. *kakw- ‘hook’ > Georgian 
kakvi ‘hook’ (‘Haken, Hakchen’), Laz kok-aid., kokari ~ kukari id. | | Ham.- 
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Sem.: Sem. *kakk- ‘(a kind of) tooth, sharp stick’ > Jewish Aramaic kak'k- 
a, Syriac kak'k-a, Mandaic kaka ‘tooth, molar’, Akkadian kakk-u(m) 
‘stick, weapon’ | | ? Indo-Eur. *kog-/*keg- ‘hook, claw’ > Germanic *hoka-, 
*hakan- and*hekan- ‘hook’ > Old High German hako, haggo, Anglo-Saxon 
hoc ‘hook’ > English hook; Old Norse hjzfkja ‘poker’ ji Slavic *kogt>tb ~ 
*kog'bt'b > Old Russian, Russian 'xoroTb, Czech (dial.) kohat ‘claw’, High 
Lusatian kocht ‘awn, KocTepb (a weed cereal)’ H The lack of labialization 
of the IE stem-final consonant is still to be explained | | Uralic *kokka ‘a 
protruding point, hook’ > Finnish kokka ‘a protruding point’, ‘stem of a 
ship (Vordersteven, Vorderschiff)’, Finnish (dial.) kokka ‘hook, fish-hook’, 
Karelian kokka ‘hook, stem of a ship’ I proto-Lappish *kokke > Norw. Lapp 
goakke ‘hoe’, Inari Lapp koakki, Kildin Lapp kuao ka_ ‘hook’ i! Vasyugan 
Ostyak kayaw, Teryugan Ostyak kayap, kuyp- ‘holzener Ilachthaken’; 
alternatively, the Ostyak word may go back to Finno-Ugric *kopkka < Nostr. 
*goPKa ‘(a kind of) tooth, hook’ 111 Kolima Yukagir koke ‘head (of a fish, of 
an animal)’ | | Hltaic; Tungusic *xOkte ‘tooth’ (< **xDk-kte, where *-kte is a 
suffix) > Ewenki Ikt3 ‘tooth’, Negidal Ikt3 ‘tooth, canine’, Nanay xukte 
‘tooth’, Class. Manchu weyxe, Sibe Manchu vlx3 ‘tooth, canine’, Jurchen 
yuyxe ‘tooth’ | | Drau. *kokk- ‘hook’ > Tamil kokki id., Malayalam kokka 
‘clasp, hook’, Kota koky, Toda kw+ky, Kannada kokki, kokke, Kodagu 
kokke ‘crook, hook’, Tulu kokk$ ‘hook, clasp’, Telugu kokki ‘a hook’, 
Gondi kokki ‘hoe’ The association of this Drav. noun with the partially 
homophonous verb *kor)kk-/*kokk- v. ‘bend’ is secondary (popular 
etymology). It brought about blended forms like Telugu kor|ki ‘hook’ O 
The labialization of the vowel in Ural., Drav. and Tungusic may be due to 
Nostr. *w (still preserved in Kartv.). The Nostr. vowel *a is reconstructed 
on the evidence of IE (initial *k- without labialization or palatalization), 
Semitic and Kartvelian. The long *-kk- in Ural, may point to the underlying 
ancient consonant cluster, but it (just as Kartv. *-k -) may be also explained 
by assimilation. 


[92] *torV ‘bark; to bark (remove the bark), to peel’ > ? Ham.-Sem.: 
Chadic: Angas-Goemay *(n)daram ‘bark’ > Sura d3ram ‘thick tree-bark’, Tal 
d3ram, Yiwom ndaram, Tambas daram ‘bark’, Angas darm ! Warji tirhei 
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‘skin’ II East Chadic: Somray tarfn ‘bark’, Kera tlr3, Tumak dar ‘human 
skin’ | | Indo-European *der- ‘to skin, flay, bark’ > Armenian terem ‘I 
flay, skin’ jj Greek Stpu id., SEtpco id. (*-yo-present) II Low Lithuanian 
(Zhemaitian) deru, Lithuanian diriu (*-yo-present), inf. dir + i v. ‘flay, 
bark’ I proto-Slavic *derq / *dbra-ti > Old Church Slavonic derq, dbra+i 
v. ‘skin, flay; tear to pieces, lacerate’, Russian npaTb, ne'py v. ‘bark (a 
tree)’, oBo'npaTb, oBne'py v. ‘peel, bark’, Czech deru, df i ti 
‘schinden, schalen’ | | Altaic *torV > Turkic *t L ‘jOr ‘birch bark’ > Old 
Turkic toz ‘birch bark’, Volga Tatar tuz, Bashqurt tu6, Qazaq tOZ, Standard 
Altay, Khakas tos, Tuva t‘os, Tofalar t"os, Yakut tuos ‘birch bark’, Azeri 
toz-ayaci ‘birch tree’ (avac ‘tree’) 111 Mongolic *duru-sun > Class. Mong. 
duru5un, Halha nypc ‘shell, bark’, Kalmuck dursan ‘bark (Baumrinde)’ 

111 Tungusic *duri ‘cradle made of birch bark’ > Lamut dor ~ dur, Negidal 
duy, Orochi duyi, Ude dul, Ulcha, Nanay duri id., Class. Manchu duri 
‘cradle’ O The IE root goes back to a merger of two Nostr. roots: *TofV ‘to 
peel, to bark’ and *terT ‘to tear, burst’. 


[93] *Ka r p?|l ir E 1 ‘bark’ > Ham.-Sem.: Cushitic: Agaw *kapp- > Awngi qap, 
Bilin kaf ‘bark’ II South Cushitic: Iraqw qafi (pi. qafo) ‘membrane, cover’, 
qafta ‘peel of fruits’, Alagwa qafa? i, Burungi qafa ‘bark’ III Chadic: West 
Chadic: Geji gup§ Lr) ‘bark’, Boghom kopsar) id., Zar of Kal k w aba, Zar of 
Gambar-Lere kabu, Saya kob3k II Central Chadic: Tera g3ba, Pidlimti g+b3r 
‘bark’ | | Uralic *kopa ‘bark’ > Estonian koba ‘fir bark’ I Erzya-Mordvin 
KyBO ‘crust, rind’, Moksha-Mordvin KyBa id., ‘bark’ I Cheremis (dial.) 
kuwo kuvu kuvo ^ kuwo ‘chaff, pod, husk’ I proto-Permian *ku ‘bark, 
skin’ > Votyak ku id., Ziryene ku ‘pelt, skin’ 111 Samoyedic *kopa ‘skin, 
bark’ > Tundra Nenets xoBa ‘skin (of an animal)’, Forest Nenets kop:a, 
Nganasan 'kufu, Enets 'koba ‘skin’, Taz Solqup qop+ ‘pelt of an animal, 
skin, bark, rind’, Kamassian k‘uba, k‘upa ‘skin, hide, leather’, Koibal 
Kyba, Mator ko ‘skin’, Taigi kototo ‘his skin’ (according to Janhunen’s 
analysis) | | Altaic *k‘ap‘a ‘bark, skin’ > Turkic *k‘apuk ‘bark, shell’ > Old 
Turkic qaviq, qavuq ‘bran’, Old Qipchaq [14th c.] qavuq ‘millet\barley 
gruel’, Turkish kabuk, Turkmen gabiq, Azeri gabig, Salar gox, Volga 
Tatar, Bashqurt, Qazaq, Qirgh'iz qabiq, Gagauz, Balqar qabuq, Crimean Tatar 
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qabux, Uzbek qabiq, East Turkic qobuq, Chuvash xyna xwbb ‘bark, shell’, 
Khakas xabix, Tuva xaviq ‘husk’; Gagauz qap ‘cover’ 111 Mongolic *qa r p’ l uda- 
sun ‘bark’ > Class. Mong. qagudasun, Halha xyynac, Buryat 
xyynaha(H) ‘sheet of paper’, Kalmuck xyync xudbs id., xudbsn ‘bark’; 
Mongolic *qa r p n ura- v. ‘peel’ > Class. Mong. qagura— qaura-, Halha 
xyypa~x v. ‘peel off’; Mongolic * qa r p n u 1 - v. ‘peel’ > Middle Mongolian 
XaVul-xu v. ‘skin, flay, peel’ (‘abhauten, abschinden’), Class. Mong. 
qagul-, Halha xyyna-x v. ‘peel off, skin, flay’, Kalmuck xyyn-x xul- 
Xb, Monguor XuUi- id.; Mongolic *qobqul- v. ‘peel, flay’ > Class. Mong. 
qobqul-, Halha xobxho-x id.111 ?u Tungusic *xabda- v. ‘clean a tree 
from branches’. *xabda-nsa ‘leaf > Manchu abda-, abdala- ‘clean a tree 
from branches’, abdaga ‘leaf, Jurchen abuha (or abdaha), Ewenki 
abdanna, Lamut ebdbnrb & ebdbndb, Negidal abdahan, Orochi abdasa, Ude 
abde h £e, Ulcha, Naikhin Nanay xabdata, Bikin Nanay xabtaca ~ xabca ~ 
Xaftaca, Orochi xamdata, Sibe Manchu afaha ~ afxa ‘leaf, Class. Manchu 
afaya ‘leaf (flowing on water), sheet (of paper)’ | | | proto-Korean 
(according to Starostin) *kap h - (~ *k/\p h -) ‘bark’ > Middle Korean kap h ir, 
kapc'ir ‘bark’, Standard Korean k:apcil ‘skin, bark, shell’, k:apteki id., 
‘husk, peel’, Korean dialects: Phyongyang k:9pc il , Phyongyang-Namdo 
k:9pcil, Kyongsangdo k:apc'i , Hamgyongdo k:3pc i_, Seoul k:5pt 11, Chongsando 
koptegi, Kangwongdo k9ptegi ‘bark’, Chejudo k:9pteg i id., ‘skin’ 111 proto- 
Japanese *kapa ‘skin, bark’ > Old Japanese kapa, Japanese dialects: Tokyo 
kawa, Keto kava, Kagoshima kava, Nase k 0, Shuri kS, Yonakuni kS H 
According to Starostin, the Altaic root has a variant *k‘ep‘o > proto-Korean 
*kAp h - (see above), Turkic *k L ‘jepek ‘bran, chaff’ and Mongolic *kebeg ‘bran, 
husks’. These two variants may represent two different results of 
synharmonic levelling, suggesting the existence of a front vowel in the 
second syllable of the Nostr. root | | ? Kartuelian: Georgian kep-i ‘sheet of 
paper’; the unexpected vowel e has no explanation so far O The vowel *o in 
Ural, may be explained by assimilary influence of *p. 

[94] * KayerV ‘bark, film’ > Altaic *k‘ayErV > Mong. *qayiqVj-sun 
‘scales’ > Middle Mongolian qairsun ‘fish scales’, Class. Mong. qairsun ~ 
qairasun, Halha-Mong. xanpc ‘scales (of fishes and reptiles), Olot 
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Kalmuck xlrsn ‘scales, hard bark, callosity’ 111 Turkic: Volga Tatar qayraq 
‘hard tumour’ (the homonymy with qayraq ‘whetstone’, bringing about 
popular etymology: ‘tumour as hard as a whetstone’), Volga Tatar qayri 
‘bark, lime bast’, Chuvash (dial.) xoyt>r ‘bark’ 111 Tungusic *xere- v. ‘bark’ > 
Class. Manchu ere- v. ‘bark of a birch-tree’, Ulcha X3r3- v. ‘scale (dried 
fish skin)’, Tungusic *xere-kte ‘bark’ (noun) > Ewenki 3r3kt3 ‘bark’, 
Negidal 3y3kt3, Ulcha, Orok, Nanay X3r3kt3, Orochi 3kt3 ‘skin’, Lamut 
3rtb id., ‘scales’ III proto-Korean (according to Starostin) *kAY-cM3r) > 
Middle Korean kAr-c h i3r) ‘young skin of a plant’ 111 proto-Japanese *kara 
‘shell’ > Old Japanese, New Japanese kara | | Indo-Eur. *ker- ‘skin, hide, 
bark’ > Old Indian 'carma ‘skin, hide’, Avestan Car a man- ‘hide, 
leather’, Old Persian Carman- ‘leather’ jj Latin corium ‘thick skin, 


Irish curach, Welsh 
Lithuanian karna ‘lime- 


hide, bark’ jj Greek xcopuKot; ‘leather sack’ 
carwg, cwrwg ‘boat made of animal skin’ jj 
bast’, Prussian kermens ‘body’ I Slavic *kora ‘bark’ > Old Church 
Slavonic KOpc\, Bulgarian, Russian Ko'pa, Serbo-Croatian kora, Slovene 
kora, Czech kura, Polish kora id.| | ?? Kartu.: Georgian kerk- ‘bark, 
crust, peel’, Arxavuri Laz kyark- ‘skin of the hand’ | | Uralic: (1) pre-Ural. 
**'kayerV > **kayrV > **karV > Finno-Ugric *korV ‘skin, bark’ > Finnish 
kuori ‘skin, peel, bark, crust, shell’, Estonian koor ‘shell (of eyes), 
peel, bark’ j Erzya & Moksha Mordvin kar ‘bast shoe’ j Permian *kors > 
Ziryene k+rs ‘bark’ 111 Samoyedic *kar (?) ‘skin, shell’ > Tundra Nenets 
cap” ‘skin, surface’, Obdorsk dial. sar ? ‘harte Innenflache der Tierhaut’, 
Forest Nenets Car ? in nOm £a’r‘ ‘Himmelsgewolbe’, Taz Solqup qora ‘hide’ 

111 Kolima Yukagir xar ‘skin’, san-xar ‘bark’ (lit. ‘tree-skin’) Mil (2) pre- 
Ural. **ka'yerV > Finno-Ugric *kere > Finnish keri ‘the bark which grows 
on the birch tree after the first bark has been removed’, Estonian kere 
‘lime-bast’ j proto-Lappish *k3r3 ‘bark’ > Norw. Lapp garra, Kildin Lapp 
k3rr id. j Erzya Mordvin Kepb kef, Moksha Mordvin xap kar ‘bark, sheet of 
lime bast’ j Highland Cheremis kar, Lowland and East. Cheremis kLir id. j 
Permian *kor > Ziryene kor / kqry- ‘peel’, (in a set phrase) ‘sheet of lime- 
bast’, Luza Ziryene kor ‘upper layer of bark’. Upper SIsola Ziryene kor 
‘bark’, Votyak, Permyak kur, Southwestern Votyak kur, Beserman Votyak 
kor ‘lime bast’ j! Ob-Ugric *kTr(V) ‘bark’ > proto-Vogul *kir > Tavda, 
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Konda and Sosva Vogul ker id.; proto-Ostyak *kir ‘snow crust’ > Vakh 
Ostyak kir id.; proto-Ostyak *kar ‘bark’ > Vakh Ostyak kar I Old Hungarian 
ker ‘diaphragm’, (in compound words) -ker ‘thin skin, film’, Hungarian 
kereg ‘bark, crust’. 


[95] *tO L WjCia or *tOCia L -wV J ‘hide, skin’ > Kartuelian *tgaw- id. > 
Old Georgian tgaw- ‘leather, skin, hide’, Georgian tgav- id., Megrelian 
tgeb- ‘skin’, tgabar- v. ‘skin’, Laz tgeb- ~ teb- ‘skin, hide’ | | Ham.-Sem.: 
Chadic V" dk ‘skin’: West Chadic: Bole disf II Central Chadic: Masa dfgfna 
~ dik ‘skin’, Zime dike ~ dike ‘human skin’, Lame dlkietu, Lame-Peve 
dlketu ‘skin’ I Chadic *v / ' tk ~ V^tk ‘skin, body’ > East Chadic: Migama 
tukku, Jegu tok , Mubi togo ~ tago ‘skin, hide’ ji West Chadic: Yiwom tak 
‘body’ I Warji tiwa^, Tsagu cuke, Kariya tf , Miya tu'watu, Mburku tswo, 
Jimbin tuva ‘body’ I Ngizim t3ka ‘body’ (unless from Kanuri tfg3 ‘body’) 
1; ?? Central Chadic: Masa twa, tu:na, Zime-Batna tu ‘body’| | Indo-Eur. 
*twakos ‘skin, hide’ > Old Indian tvak ‘skin, hide’ I ? Old Persian taka- 
‘shield’ I! Greek ffdxoe ‘shield’ (<- * ‘made of leather’), ipepercrcncne m. 
‘shield-bearing, Schildtrager’ (<r- <*tw-,-cra- < *-tw-) III Ilittite 
tuekka- ‘body, person, self’, Lycian tukedri- ‘statue’ | | Uralic *°to r k 1 V 
(or *tovV. *towV) > Ob-Ugric *tav- ‘skin, leather’ > proto-Vogul *tawa1 
id. > Tavda Vogul tawl, Konda Vogul fowl, etc.; proto-Ostyak ^tayta 
‘reindeer hide’ > Teryugan Ostyak tayts, etc.| | Altaic: ?tp Tungusic *t|ki- 
kta ‘skin, hide (from animal’s head)’ > Ew tikl-kta ‘skin’, Lamut tlk3n ‘hide 
(from animal’s head), Negidal t[kta, Orochi tikta ‘animal’s hair’ | 
Drauidian *tokko ‘skin, bark, rind’ > Tamil tokku, Telugu tokka id., 
Malayalam tokku ‘skin, peel’ I derived stem ^tokat ‘bark, peel’ > Kannada 
togatu, togate, tote ‘bark, rind, peel, pod’, Tamil, Malayalam totu 
‘shell of a fruit’, Gondi tota ‘outer skin of the mahua fruit’, Gondi Koya 
to^e v. ‘peel’ O The meaning ‘body’ (in Hittite and West Chadic) is 
secondary (metonymy ‘skin’, ‘body’). 

[96] *tal L UjL)a ‘skin, pelt’ > Ham.-Sem.: Chadic: Kariya, Pa’a tala, Tsagu 
tal ‘skin’ | | Uralic *tal|]ya ‘skin, pelt’ > Finnish talja id.; proto-Lappish 
*tolye ‘pelt’ > Norw. Lapp duohlje 111 Samoyedic * r t 1 at> r y l 'b (= *t|ca'bj|nb) 
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‘skin of the head’ > Tundra Nenets Tan ‘skin of the forehead; forehead’, 
Obdorsk dial, tay ‘skin of the face’, Forest Nenets tai, tayok'U id., 
Nganasan tuaja ‘skin of the forehead’, Somatu Enets tajo, Bay Enets 
tai jo ‘skin of the head’, Kamassian (der.) t‘uyu-s-bk‘tu’ ‘reindeerXelk hide 
used as a bed (Schlafstatte)’ | | Hltaic *°t‘al r u’ 1 > Tungusic *talu ‘birch bark’ 
> Ewenki talu, Solon tala ~ talu, Negidal, Ulcha, Orok talu, Orochi talu, Ude 
taluga, Nanay talo ~ talu, Class. Manchu tolyon | | Drau. *tol / *toli 
‘skin, hide’ > Tamil, Malayalam tol ‘skin, hide’, Tamil toll ‘skin, rind, 
husk’, Malayalam toli ‘skin, bark, peel, rind’, Kota 10* 1 , Toda tWI'S,, 
Kannada tol(u), Kodagu tcrli, Telugu tolu, Kuwi tolD. tolu ‘skin, hide’, 
Tulu tolikae, Parji, Gadba tol ‘skin, bark’, Naikri, Naiki, Parji tol ‘skin’, 
Gondi tol ‘skin, hide’ ~ tola ‘skin, bark of tree’ ~ tolu ‘skin’, Konda tol, 
tolu ‘skin (of animals)’ O The rounded vowel following *1 in the Nostr. 
etymon is tentatively postulated as responsible for *-u in Tungusic and the 
labializing assimilative influence in Drav. (bringing about *0 rather than 
regular *a < Nostr. *a). 

[97] *<al r iT ‘skin, film, bark’ > Indo-Eur. *kalno-, *klno- ‘callosity, 
hard skin’ > Latin callum, callus ‘hardened thick skin, callosity’ [j 
Sanskrit 'kina ‘callosity’ (Middle Indian < *krna) ii Albanian 'a-kull 
‘ice’ If The stem may have been semantically influenced by IE *k|kal- ‘hard’ 
(> Old and Middle Irish cala+h, calad ‘hard’) | | Uralic *ka1wV ‘film, 
thin skin’ > Finnish kalvo ‘film, membrane’, Estonian (dial.) kale, 
kalu, Livonian kalg_ ‘cataract’ ! Permian am b*kil > Ziryene ki 1 ‘seed-coat, 
surface film, outer [scaling off] layer of birch bark, dandruff, Votyak kit 
‘scales that come off from the bark, dandruff ! I Hungarian halyog, (dial.) 
hajag, halyag, ha log ‘cataract’ f The Permian root is ambiguous: it 
belongs here only if its *i is accounted for by assimilatory influence of 
consonants; otherwise it belongs to Finno-Ugric *keze < Nostr. *kez?V 
‘skin, bark’ | | Altaic: Mongolic *qali-sun ‘the outer layers of smth.; peel, 
rind, bark, skin’ > Class. Mong. qalisun, Halha xanbc, Kalmuck 
xanbCH xalsan, Buryat xafha(n) id., Monguor xa 1 i3_3 ‘pellicule, 
membrane, ecale, epiderme’ 111 Tungusic *xalu- ‘pellicle’ > Bikin Ude a 1 u 
‘dandruff’, Class. Manchu alyuwa ‘outer pellicle (of 
brain\kidneys\heart), skin of fruit’; Tungusic *xalu-kta ‘film, inner side of 
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hide (mezdra)’ > Lamut altb id., Orok xaluqta, Naikhin & Bikin Nanay 
xaloqta, Ewenki, Orochi, Ude alukta, Negidal alta ‘the inner side of hide’; 
Tungusic *xaiu- > Kur-Urmi Nanay alu- v. ‘remove the inner side of hide’, 
Lamut alw- id., v. ‘remove a film’ O Compare also Kartv.: Georgian krol-i 
‘outer shell of a nutkchestnut’. If it belongs here, the initial consonant is 
to reconstruct as *k-. The root is to be carefully disinguished from 
paronymic roots, such as *KozV ‘to peel, to skin’. 

[98] * koRupV ‘(kind of) bark’, ‘skin’ > Kartu.: Georgian korp-i ‘bark of 
cork-oak, cork’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Sem. *v^krp ‘to peel off > Arabic qrf id., 
Ge’ez W'krf ‘v. peel off, skin, bark’; Sem. *'kirap(-at)- ‘bark’ > Arabic qirf- 
at- id., pi. qiraf-, Ge’ez karaft ‘bark, skin, peel, rind’; probably also Sem. 
*'ku|irab- > Arabic qirb-at- (pi. qirab-at-) ‘a large skin for milk or water’, 
Tigray k^erbet, Amharic korbet ‘skin for milk’, kurbat ‘tanned hide used 
as a sleeping mat’, Tigre karbat ‘dressed skin; skin for water\milk\honey’, 
Ge’ez k w arbabit, Amharic k w arbabicca ‘leather bag’; Ethiosemitic -t» Beja 
'k w arbe ‘skin’, proto-Agaw *k k "Vrb-Vt- ‘skin’ > Khamir k w ar'bl ‘skin, 
hide’, Khamta kerbir ‘skin’, Kwara korbe ~ korbe ~ korbl ‘skin, 
leather’; ? Ge’ez karb ‘eyelid’ I I [ ? East Cushitic: Tsamay garb ‘skin’ I I I 
Chadic: West Chadic; Tsagu korbpe, Wangday k w orip ‘bark’ II East Chadic: ? 
Somray k^abbraw ‘bark’ | | Indo-Eur. *kreup- ‘crust, crusted’ > Celtic: 
Latin (eb- Gaulish) cruppellari i ‘armoured people, i.e. the Gaulish 
gladiators who fought in full armour’ ii Old Norse hrtifa ‘crust of a 
wound’, Bavarian German Ruff ‘Kruste auf rasch getrocknetem Erdreich’, 
Old High German ge-rob > German grob ‘coarse’ I! Latvian kraupa 
‘scab, wart’, kraupis ‘scab’, Lithuanian nu-krupe t s ‘scurfy’, 
kraupus ‘coarse’; in the IE languages the root contaminated with 
*(S jkrep-/*(S)kerp- of another origin (> Old High German scorf, Anglo- 
Saxon see or f ‘scurf’, Lithuanian karpa ‘wart’) | | Altaic: Mongolic 
qoru r p n u > Class. Mong. qoruu, qorgu, Halha xypyy, Kalmuck X.o^V a 
‘spot in the eye, film, cataract’. 

[99] *KozV ‘to skin, to bark’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *°/k5V > 
Arabic qsw (past qasa, present-future -qsuv-) v. ‘bark (wood), skin (a 
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snake)’ | | Uralic *kozV- v. ‘skin, bark’ > Lowland & Eastern Cheremis 
kudasa-, Highland Cheremis k"b6asa- v. ‘take off (clothes, footwear)’ I 
Permian *kul- v. ‘take off, bark (wood), skin (an animal)’ > Votyak Kbinb- 
k+1- v. ‘take off (clothes)’, Ziryene Kynb- kill- id., v. ‘bark (wood), skin (an 
animal)’, Yazvian kul- v. ‘bark, skin’ jj Upper Konda Vogul k311-, Upper 
Lozva Vogul xalt-v. ‘peel, scutch (hemp\nettle)’, Tavda Vogul k3lantol 
‘chaff (of hemp\nettle)’ | | Hltaic: Mongolic *qolt r iT-sun ‘bark (of a tree)’ > 
Class. Mong. qoltusun, qol+asun, Halha xojitoc id.; Mongolic *qoltu- 
(+ deriv. suffixes) v. ‘peel off’ > Class. Mong. qol+ul-, Halha xonTJiox, 
Kalmuck xojithx xoltalxa, Class. Mong. qol+ura, Halha xompox id. 

[100] *KVRVHpIpV ‘piece of leather (used esp. as footwear)’ > Indo-Eur. 
*kerap-/*krep- id. > Latin carpisculum ‘(a kind of) shoe’ I! Old Irish 
cairem ‘shoemaker’ (< **kariamos, IE *k 0 rap-), Welsh crydd (< Celtic 
*ka'riyos), Old Cornish chereor, Breton kere, kereour id. j] Old 
Norse hr if ling r, Anglo-Saxon hrifeling ‘shoe’ jl Lithuanian kurpe, 
Latvian kurpe, Prussian kurpe ‘shoe’ i Slavic: [1] *kt>rpa ‘piece of cloth’ 
> Church Slavonic KpY>m\ krtpa ‘textura, ‘tupcujia.a ’ (‘web’), Bulgarian 
'icbpna ‘shawl’, Macedonian Slavic xpna ‘rag, shawl, towel’, Serbo- 
Croatian krpa, Slovene krpa ‘rag, patch’; [2] *k'brp‘b, *k"brpb, *k"brpja ‘(a 
kind of) footwear’ > Polish (dial.) kierp id., karpie ‘a kind of footwear 
with a wooden sole’, Czech (dial.) krp ‘high boot’, Serbo-Croatian (dial.) 
krplje ‘ski’, Serbo-Croatian krplja ‘wooden hoop on shoes for walking on 
deep snow’ jl Greek xprinCg / kptittC8oq ‘shoe’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Chadic *v / 'krp 
‘footwear’ > West Chadic: Tsagu karapatan, Mburku karak3m ‘shoe’ II 
Central Chadic: Daba k'irap, Kola krap, Musgu harabag id. | | Drau. *kerVpp- 
‘footwear (sandals, etc.)’ > Tamil ceruppu, Malayalam cerippu, Kota 
kevr, Toda kerf, Kannada keravu ~ kerahu ~ kerpu, Telugu ceppu 
‘sandal, shoe’, ? Kolami, Naikri kerri ‘shoe, boot’, Pengo cerup, cerpu, Gondi 
serpum ~ sarpum ~ sarpo ~ sarpu ~ herpunt ‘sandal’, Konda sepu ‘shoe’, 
Kuwi seppu ~ seppO id., cepurjga ‘sandals’, Kurukh k h arpa ‘straps (without 
sole) crossed over and worn round the ankle’. 
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[ioi] *pixlvyA ‘ sharp bone, sharp tool’ > Kartu. *pxa- (or *pqa-) ‘fish 
bone, cartilage, awn’ > Georgian pxa- ‘cartilage, awn’, Megrelian X3" 
‘snake’s cartilage, fish scale’, Laz mxa- ‘fish bone’, Svan pxa- ‘fish bone’; 
according to Klimov, the Georgian verb pxek-/pxik _ v. ‘scrape (cKo6nkiTb)’ 
belongs here as well | | Indo-Eur. *(S )p( h )li-/*(S)p( h )T- ‘pointed (spitz), a 
pointed piece of wood’ > Old Indian 'sphya- ‘piece of wood shaped like a 
sword; shoulder-blade’, Khowar p h T ‘wooden spade’, Prs ih ‘oar, spade’ 

1111 with the root-extension *-d-: Anglo-Saxon spitu, Old High German 
spiz ‘spit (BratspieK)’, German Spieb ‘spear, spit’, Norwegian spi + a 
‘Pflock’, spit ‘point’, Old High German spizzi, German Spitze id., 
English spit jj Latin cusp is, -dis ‘point (of a spear); sting; spear, 
lance; spit’ (< *kuri-spis) | | Uralic *piye ‘flintstone, stone’ > Finnish pii 
‘flintstone’, Finnish, Estonian piikivi id. (kivi ‘stone’) III Samoyedic 
*p"b|ay ‘stone’ > Tundra Nenets na, Obdorsk dial, pae - ‘stone, glass’, Forest 
Nenets pbey id., Tundra Nenets tum-pe, Forest Nenets tup-pi ‘flintstone, 
Feuerstein’ (tD ‘fire’), Somatu Enets fu, Bay Enets fu ~ pu ‘stone’ I Taz 
Solqup pu, Ketj, Tim & Turukhan Solqup pU ‘stone’ I Koibal p i [ Mator 
hi la, Taigi hyla id. Ill Kolima Yukagir pie ‘Berg, Stein, Felsen’ | |? 
Altaic: Tungusic: Class. Manchu fs- v. ‘mow’ I i I Korean pi- v. ‘cut as with a 
sickle’ | |?? Ham.-Sem.: Cushitic: Iraqw feti- v. ‘split’ I I I West Chadic: 
Miya biy-, Warji biy- v. ‘stab, pierce’, Kariya biya, Siryanchi biyu v. 
‘pierce’ |! Central Chadic: Logone p f ya v. ‘cut’. 


7. Anatomy 

The speakers of Nostratic had a fairly good knowledge of anatomy. The words 
usually do not distinguish between the human body and that of animals, but 
we may guess that their main interest was in the latter. In addition to words 
referring to easily observable and identifiable parts of the body (head, 
leg, horn, tail, etc.), they had special terms for inner organs and inner 
substances: not only ‘heart’ and ‘liver’, but also ‘bile’ (*pisV), ‘spleen’ 
(* r t n axl|]a~ * r t 1 al|]xa, *l r a|e 1 p A), ‘brain and marrow’, to such details which are 
not usually distinguished today (by those who are not physicians), e.g. 
‘occiput’ (* r g 1 edi), ‘sinciput’ (*tEqmE), ‘popliteal space (hollow at the back of 
the knee)’ (*go|atKE), ‘jugular vertebra, nape’ (*nlKa). All this is natural for 
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the society of hunters, for those who used different parts of animal bodies for 
cooking and for manufacturing goods. 

[102] *pisV ‘bile’ > Indo-European *bis-(t)lV ‘bile’ > Latin bllis (< 
*bislis) id. II Welsh bustl, Old Cornish bistel, Breton bestl id. | 
Uralic *pisa ‘bile’ (-» ‘green, yellow’) > Erzya Mordvin p 1 z e , Moksha 
Mordvin p i za ‘green, copper’ 111 Samoyedic *p"bta ‘bile’ > Tundra Nenets 
nann, Forest Nenets paca, Nganasan fate A hot+, Enets po6e id. I Taz 
Solqup pat ‘bile’, pat+1 ‘yellow, green, blue’, Tim Solqup pa ‘ d_, Chaya Solqup 
pade ‘bile’ j Kamassian p‘ada, Koibal non a ‘bile’ I Mator x an bine 
‘hisXits bile’| | Drauldian *picc- ‘bile’ > Tamil piccu ‘bile, madness’, 
Malayalam piccu, Kota puc, Kannada peccu, paccu, puccu, Telugu 
picci, picca ‘madness’, Toda pile ‘anger’, Naiki pisak ‘mad’; Drav. -b4 
Old Indian pitta- ‘bile’. 

[103] * r t 1 axl|]a~* r t 1 al|lxa or * r t 1 axl|lE~* r t 1 al|lxE ‘spleen’ > Ham.- 
Sem.: Sem. *titial- id. > Middle Hebrew bint? ta'hol, Jewish Aramaic, 
Syriac taha'1-a, Arabic filial- ‘spleen’; Semitic *tultiTm- ‘spleen’ > 
Akkadian tulTmu, Mehri, Harsusi t3l‘fiaym, Jibbali tsl'tiim id.| | Altaic 
*ta|llV > Turkic *t L "jcil ‘spleen’ > Old Uighur tal, East Turkic tal, Yakut ta 1 
id.; der.: Turkic *t"al-ak (~ ^*talak) id. > Turkish dalak, Gagauz dalak, 
Azeri dalay, Tebriz Azeri dalatf, Turkmen dalak, Qazaq, Volga Tatar, 
Bashqurt talaq, Uzbek taloq III Mongolic *deli-ktin > Class. Mong. 
deligtin, Middle Mongolian delgun deli 7 ’Un, Halha nanyyCH), Buryat 
H3Jiray( h), Kalmuck delun ~ delUn, Monguor d_i 1 iu, Dagur delkin; Ancient 
Mongolian *deli-kun -b^ Classical Manchu delixun ~ delyaxun, Ewenki 
d3lkin, Solon d3lki; Middle Mongolian *deliglin >Uded3ligi || Kartuelian 
*tgirp- ‘spleen’ > Georgian tgirp-, Megrelian tgip- id. 

[104] *l r a|e 1 p A ‘spleen’ > Ham.-Sem.: East Cush.: Afar ale'fu [pi. 
a'lef-it] ‘spleen’ 111 West Chadic: Sura llap, Kofyar lap, Montol, Angas lap 
‘spleen’ | | Uralic *lappV (or *leppV) > Finno-Ugric: Cheremis lepa ~ lep I 
proto-Permian *lop > Votyak lup, Southwestern Votyak lup, Ziryene lop / 
lopt-, Upper S'isola Ziryene lop, Yazvian lop ! Lappish **6ap6e (by 
assimilation from *lap-6e with a suffix -5e) > Norw. Lapp daw'de ~ 
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dact've, Southern Lapp daabrie, Ume Lapp hab'dee, Lule Lapp 
tab'te, Skolt Lapp tab'dd, Kildin Lapp TaMMbn tarfmp(a_) II Teryugan 
Ostyak 4apatne I Hungarian lep 111 Samoyedic: Forest Nenets 4apsa 4 
rab'sa id. | | Altaic: Tungusic: Orok 1 ipee ‘spleen’. 

[105] *tEqmE ‘sinciput, crown of the head, top, tip’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. 
*V'txm > Arabic ?atxam- ‘anterioris pars nasi (in homini et iumento)’ 11 
Cush.: Agaw **dVmVli > Awngi dDml ‘top’, Agaw -t» Ge’ez damah [d9mat5] 
‘head, sinciput, summit’ (unless < Sem. *dimav, cf. Arabic dimay ‘brain’) 
II ? East Cush.: Oromo duma (nom. dum-tij ‘end’ | | Kartu. *°tVem- (or 
*°t r q 1 em-) > Old Georgian txem-i ‘sinciput; top of the hill’, Georgian txem-i 
id. (‘Scheitel, Gipfel’) | | Indo-Eur. *°teHmn > Narrow IE *°temn > proto- 
Slavic Meme, / temen- ‘crown of the head’ > Serbian Church Slavonic, Old 
Russian T'bM.-ft tdme / T6MGN- temen- id., ‘skull’, Russian 'temh, 
Ukrainian TiM’a, Polish ciemip, Serbo-Croatian tjeme ‘crown of the 
head’, Czech +em£, temeno id., ‘summit’ | | Altaic: Mong. *teme-sun > 
Class. Mong. teme-su ‘edges of a net; border or hem of a mat’ I I I 
Tungusic *temV ~ *tupE ‘sinciput, crown of the head’ > Ilimpeya Ewenki 
t3mulk3n ~ timulkin, Ewenki of Podkamennaya-Tunguska & Yerbogachen 
turjulk3n ‘sinciput, skull’, Solon tumulkT, Lamut t3r|3l3k tur)3lak, Arman 
Lamut tut]3k ~ t3r)3k, Ude t3mug3, Orochi Tyr-iaxa, Sibe Manchu tupun 
‘sinciput’. 

[106] * r g 1 edi ‘occiput; hind part’ > Altaic: Mong. *gede ~ *gesi (< *gedl) 
‘nape of the neck, occiput, hind part’ > Class. Mong. gede id., Class. Mong. 
ge^ige, Halha r3 33r ‘nape of the neck, plait\braid of hair, pigtail, 
queue’, Buryat r333rs 'plait of hair’, Western Buryat rs33rs ‘occiput’; 
Middle Mong. gedergLi, Monguor g_id_Terg_u d gedergu ‘backwards’! I I 
Tungusic *gedi ‘occiput’ > Ewenki g3dimuk & g3d3muk, g3tk3n id., Lamut 
g3d3k3, g3d3m3k ~ g3damak id., ‘occiput bone’, Negidal g3d3muk, Ulcha 
g3ki ( n -) ‘occiput’, Ude g3dig3 id., ‘nape of the neck’ III? Turkic *KE6i-n 
‘backwards’ > Old Turkic, Chaghatay ka 5 i n ‘behind’, Khakas km3ih kizin 
‘hind’ (adj. of animal’s legs, wheels, etc.), Sagay, Koibal Turkic, Kachin 
kezin, Ktierik, Shor kazin ‘hind part, backwards’, adj. ‘hind’, Qazaq kein 
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‘behind’, Yakut katax ‘occiput’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Chadic: Sura 3St, Kofyar 3 et 
‘occiput’ III Cush.: Agaw: Khamta gld ‘hind’ II East Cushitic: Sidamo 
gidensa, gedensa ‘after’, gedensa ‘last, the end’, gedensanni, gedensa 
‘afterwards’, Somali gadal ‘behind’ (‘dietro, indietro’) III? Omotic: Gofa 
gedo ‘hind part’ | | ? Kartu.: Georgian ked- ‘occiput’, ?? Megrelian kindir id. 


[107] ? *go|atKE ‘popliteal space (back of the knee), armpit’ > Ham.- 
Sem.: Sem. V ytk > Central Jibbali Yat'ket (pi. 've'tok t3). Eastern Jibbali 
yat'ket ‘popliteal space’, Mehri Y3t'kayt (pi. Y3t3k+3n) ‘hollow at the back 
of the knee’ III ? Egyptian hcc.t ‘shoulder (Achsel), armpit’ | | Altaic 
(acc. to Starostin) *ok‘V ‘popliteal space, armpit’: Middle Korean okom, 
Phyongyang Korean og + m ‘popliteal space’, Kangwondo Korean oyumpe 
‘knee’ 111 Mong. *ogu-da-sun ‘armpit gore of clothes’ > Class. Mong. 
□ gudasun id., Kalmuck oy'bd'bsn, ogdbsn ‘Armelzwickel’ | | ?? Indo- 
Eur.: Narrow Indo-Eur. *aks- (and/or *ok-?) ‘armpit’ > Old Irish ochae 
‘hollow of the armpit’ (suggests IE *°ok- without *-s-?) II Germanic: Old 
High German uochisa ‘armpit’; with a *-n-suffix: Old High German 
uochsana, Anglo-Saxon oxn ‘armpit’; with a *-t-suffix: Anglo-Saxon 
ocusta, oxta, English ox + er ‘armpit’, Old Norse os + , ostr ‘throat- 
pit’ (‘Halsgrube’) II ?tp Latin axilla ‘armpit’ (with a demin. suffix -ilia); 
metathetic variant ascilla id.; -b» Old Irish oxal ‘armpit’ ij Armenian 
anut h (< *asnut h ) ‘armpit’ IIII cf. also a similar word *aks-el- for ‘Achsel, 
shoulder’: Latin ala (< *aksla) id. (‘wing’) II Old Norse qxl, Anglo-Saxon 
eaxl, Old High German ahsala > German Achsel ‘shoulder’ 1 The 
connection between *aks- ‘armpit’ and *aks-el- ‘shoulder’ is not clear 
(derivation or semantic change, and if so, in which direction? or secondary 
semantic association between originally unrelated stems?) The IE 
cognate is valid if Nostr. *tK may yield IE *ks or IE *-s- is a suffix. 


[108] *niKa ‘jugular vertebra, neck, nape of the neck’ > Indo-European 
*knok(k)- > Old Norse hnakki, hnakkr ‘Nacken’, Old High German 
hnac /hnackes ‘Nacken, Gipfel’, Middle High German gem eke 
‘Genick’, Anglo-Saxon hnecca ‘Nacken, Hinterkopf, English neck I I 
Celtic: Old Irish cnocc ‘protuberance, colline, mont’, Irish cnoc, Welsh 
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cnwch ‘protuberance’, cnuch y gwegil ‘la bosse de la nuque’, Old 
Breton cnoch ‘tumulus’. Middle Breton knech, Breton krec’h, 
kreac’h ‘hill’ | | Uralic *nika ‘vertebra, joint [of a body], neck, nape of 
the neck’ > Finno-Ugric *riika > Finnish nikama ‘vertebra, node of a 
stalk’ M Hungarian nyak ‘neck’ | Tavda Vogul nak, Northern Vogul nak 
‘node of a stalk, joint’; Kazim Ostyak nak id. Ill Samoyedic: Taz Solqup 
nuk+ ‘collar-bone’, Nar'im Solqup nug, Ketj Solqup nukka ‘occiput’ | 
Altaic (according to Illich-Svitych) *nika ‘neck, vertebra’ > Mongolic 
*nigur-sun ‘spinal marrow, spinal cord’ > Class. Mong. nigursun, Halha 
nigars(an), nigas , Kalmuck HyhpcH nuv'bnsn ‘spinal marrow’, Shira- 
Yughur nurvusan ‘marrow’ III Tungusic *nik-, *n1k1n- ‘neck’ > Barguzin 
Ewenki nikin ‘neck, vertebra of the neck’, Ewenki nikinma ~ nikinma 
nikimna ~ nikimna ~ nikimna ~ nikimna 4 nikimria id., Chumikan Ewenki 
nikin ‘throat’, Solon mixama ~ nlxlma ‘neck’, Lamut niq’bn ~ nikhn nlkan 
‘back of the neck, vertebra of the neck’, Negidal nixma ~ nikimna -ntkma 
‘neck, vertebra of the neck’, Ulcha niqt(n-) id., ‘back (dorsum)’, Orok 
ntqt(n-) ‘neck part of a fish head’, niqimna ‘neck of a reindeer’, Class. 
Manchu niqde ‘a concave curve on the horse’s back (between the mane and 
the front part of the shoulder-blades); nape’ III? Turkic *jaka ‘collar’ > 
Old Turkic jaqa , Turkish yaka, Azeri jaxa, Turkmen, Volga Tatar jaqa, 
Qazaq, Qaraqalpaq zaya, Nogay java, Qjrghiz zaqa, Altay jaqa, Uzbek jaqa, 
Yakut sava, Chuvash tpyxa stuxa ‘collar’. 


8. Kinship 

It is known that kinship terms reflect the family structure within any given 
society. The kinship terms in Nostratic reflect exogamy, the division of the 
society into two exogamous moieties. Among the kinship terms we can see a 
clear-cut distinction between those referring to ego’s own moiety and those of 
the other moiety. 

Some kinship terms for the other exogamous moiety: *kalu|u ‘a woman of the 
other moiety (of the same age or younger than ego)’ (in the descendant 
languages the word denotes either a bride, or a female relative-in-law, or 
both), *kuda ‘male relative-in-law (of the same generation or younger than 
ego)’, *se3A ‘a male relative of the other moiety’ (in the descendant languages: 
‘father-in-law’, ‘son-in-law’, ‘mother’s brother’, and sim.), * L B|xVjWan|nV 
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‘relative [of a younger\the same generation] of the other moiety’. The word 
*n|nu|usV (or *n|nu|usy V ) means ‘woman of the other moiety’, as well as ‘woman’ 
(general term). 

Kinship terms for members of ego’s moiety: *Hic|cxV (or *-c|c-, *-vlslh-) 
‘father, head of a family’, *?ediNV ‘pater familias’ (or ‘owner’?), *?arV 
‘member of the clan, of the family’. The reconstruction of such kinship terms 
meets with difficulties for two reasons: 

(1) Kinship terms for ‘father’, ‘elder brother’, ‘elder sister’, etc. (just as 
words for ‘mother’) often happen to be nursery words (as *?aba ~*?apa 
‘daddy, father’, *?emA and *? r a n yV ‘mother’, *?aqa ‘elder brother’ [> Sem. *?ax- 
]), which are built according to the same phonetic models (VCV and (; 1 VC 1 V: 
aba, eme, ata, mama, papa, tata, nene and sim.) throughout the world (due to 
phonetic restrictions caused by the limited articulatory and auditory 
abilities of little children), so that phonetic similarity between such words 
in different languages is not necessarily due to their common origin: Gothic 
a+ta ‘father’ and Slavic *ot-bCb ‘father’ are not cognates because Gothic + is 
not the etymological counterpart of Slavic *t. 

(2) In the opposition ‘the other moiety’ vs. ‘one’s own moiety’ the latter is 
unmarked. More than that, in words denoting relatives of one’s own moiety the 
semantic feature ‘kinship term’ is unmarked, too. Therefore there is often no 
distinction between ‘son’ and ‘boy’, between ‘daughter’ and ‘girl’ (even in 
English: chi Id is both a kinship term [his chi Id] and a word denoting age 
without reference to kinship). This is true about certain proto-Nostratic 
words, too (e.g. *‘fogul|]V ‘child, one’s child, to beget, to bear a child’). 


[109] *kalu|u ‘a woman of the other exogamous moiety’ (‘female 
relative-in-law’, ‘bride’) > Ham.-Sem.: Semitic *kall-at- ‘daughter-in-law, 
bride’ > Biblical Hebrew ll'a3 kal'la id., Jewish Aramaic Nh'lS kalla't-a, 
Syriac ‘kalla' + a, Akkadian kalla + u, (Assyrian dial.) kalla + u ~ 
kallu+u id., Ugaritic kit ‘Braut, mannbare Tochter’, Sabaic hklln (inf. 
of the causative verb) ‘to marry (a girl)’, Mehri k3lon, Jibbali 1 k3 1 1 un 
‘bride, bridegroom’, Harsusi k3]on3t ‘bride’, k3lanln ‘bridegroom’, Soqotri 
'k3lan ‘bridegroom’ | | Kartuelian *°kal- ‘young woman, maid’ > Old 
Georgian kal-i ‘maid’, Georgian kal-i ‘woman, daughter’, (cemi \ seni \ 
misi) ka 1 -i ‘(my\your\his) wife’ || Indo-European *glo w-/*glo w- 
‘brother’s wife’ > Greek ydiXococ, Attic Greek ydi\ug ‘husband’s sister, 
brother’s wife, sister-in-law’ jj Latin glos (secondary reinterpretation as 
an-s-stem, hence gen. glcris) j! Phrygian [Hesychius] yeXapog ‘brother’s 
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wife’ !! Slavic *Z'bl+ (gen. ’“z'bl'bve) ‘husband’s sister’ > Church Slavonic 
^ r bA'bRc\ ztlbva, Serbo-Croatian zaova; der.: Russian 30'noBKa 
id. | | Uralic: pre-proto-Uralic (acc. to Collinder) *kalii (but *kalV-wV, 
acc. to Itkonen and Redei) ‘female relative-in-law’ > Finnish kaly 
‘daughter-\sister-in-law’ (‘Schwagerin, Frau des Bruders, Schwester des 
Mannes od. der Frau’), Estonian kali, (dial.) kali! ‘husband’s brother, 
husband’s brother’s wife’ ! proto-Lappish * ka 13 y- ‘daughter-in-law, 
sister-in-law’, *kal5y-snne [*enne ‘mother’] ‘sister-in-law’ > Southern Lapp 
gaalluo-, Lule-Lapp kalo-j 1(e )tne ‘wife of husband’s brother or cousin’, 
Norw. Lapp galo-jsdne ‘sister-in-law’ (of husband’s brother’s wife) ! 
proto-Mordvin *kll 3 > Moksha-Mordvin Ken kel ‘Schwagerin’, (dial.) k i y a 1 
id., Erzya-Mordvin kiyalo Knano ‘ianitrices (wives of brothers)’ I Permian 
*keli ‘wife of husband’s brother’ > Udor & Luza Ziryene kev, Sisola & Letka 
Ziryene kel, Kochevo Permyak, Yazvian kelya id., Northern Votyak kali 
‘wife of husband’s brother (older than ego)’ li Teryugan Ostyak ki4i 
‘wife’s sister’, Krasnoyarskiye Ostyak kit9 ‘daughter of wife’s younger 
brother’; in Ostyak there is contamination of this root and the reflex of 
Nostr. *kuda ‘male relative-in-law’, whence Teryugan Ostyak ki4i, 
Obdorsk Ostyak kill ‘husband of wife’s sister’; Sosva Vogul kil ‘wife’s 
sister’ III Samoyedic *kelL ‘relative-in-law’ > Tundra Nenets sef, Forest 
Nenets sieM ‘wife of husband’s brother, husband of wife’s sister’, Somatu 
Enets seki ? , Bay Enets seri ‘Schwager’, Nganasan salur], sealuy 
‘Schwager (die Manner zweier Frauen)’, Taz Solqup self ‘husband of wife’s 
sister’, Narim Solqup £al ‘cbobk, Schwestermann, Mann der Schwester des 
Mannes, Schwager’ 111 Yukagir: Tundra Yukagir keli 1 ‘the wife of the wife’s 
brother or male cousin; the wife of the husband’s brother or male cousin; 


the husband of the wife’s sister or female cousin; the husband of the 
husband’s sister or female cousin’| | Altaic *kalin ‘female relative-in-law, 
bride’ > Turkic *k"alin ‘bride, son’s wife’ > Old Turkic kalin id., Chaghatay 
kelin, Old Xwarazmi Turkic kalin, Cuman kelin, Azeri ^ a 1 in , Qarachay- 
Balqar gelin ‘bride’, Turkish gelin, Qazaq KeniH kelin ‘bride, son’s 
wife’, Qaraqalpaq kelin, Volga Tatar KHneH kilbn ‘son’s or young 
brother’s wife; young woman’, Turkmen, Gagauz gelin ‘bride, son’s wife, 
young married woman’, Nogay kelin, Bashqurt kilbn, Khakas khhih kilin 
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‘son’s wife’, Uzbek, Qirghiz, Standard Altay kelin id., ‘young married 
woman’, East Turkic kelin ‘son’s wife, bride’, Sari-Yugur kelin ~ k‘elin ~ 
k'elin ‘bride, wife’, Tuva kelin ‘son’sXyounger brother’s wife’, Chuvash kin 
id. Ill Tungusic *kelin > Ewenki k3lin, Urmi Ewenki k3li, Lamut k31 i (pi. 
k3l1n-il), Orochi, Nanay k31 i, Ulcha, Orok k3li / k31 in- ‘husband of the 
wife’s sister’, Negidal k31 i ‘husband of a woman from wife’s clan’. Class. 
Manchu keli ‘husband of wife’s elder sister’, ‘brother-in-law’, xexe 
keli ‘wife of the husband’s brother’ (xexe means ‘woman’) | | Drauidian: 
Northern Drav. *kall L ij ‘female relative-in-law’ > Kurukh xallT ‘father’s 
younger brother’s wife’, Malto qali ‘mother’s sister’ O The meanings 
‘bridegroom’, ‘male relative-in-law’ are demonstrably secondary and are 
due either to broadening of meaning (by eliminating the semantic element 
of female sex) or to back formation (as in Harsusi). 

[110] *kiida ‘a man of the other moiety’ (-» ‘male relative-in-law’) > 
Uralic (according to Illich-Svitych) *ku'6u > Finnish kyty 
‘husband’skwife’s brother’, Veps kudu, Estonian kudi, (dial.) kudu 
‘husband’s brother’ I! Ob-Ugric: proto-Ostyak *klTlV ‘wife’s sister’s 
husband’ (‘wife’s [younger] sister’) > Obdorsk Ostyak kill ‘wife’s sister’s 
husband’, Vakh Ostyak kiili id., nir)-kuli ‘wife’s sister’ (n 1 n- means 
‘woman’); in Ostyak there is contamination of this root and the reflex of 
Nostr. *kalu|u ‘a woman of the other moiety’, whence Teryugan Ostyak k i 4 i, 
Kazim Ostyak ki4i ‘wife’s sister’s husband, wife’s sister’| | Altaic: Turkic 
k' Li 6 a - g Li ‘younger sister’s husband, daughter’s husband’ (-gLi is an 
adjectival suffix) > Old Turkic kOSa^-gu, Chaghatay kuyav, Cuman kUyagU 
‘daughter’s husband’, Old Qjpchaq kuyagu, Xwarezmi Turkic kiidagii 
‘bridegroom’, Turkish guvey, Gagauz gliva, Turkmen, Qumuq, Nogay 
giyew, Uzbek Kyee kuyaw, Volga Tatar kmsy k 1 yaU, Bashqurt Keftay 
kbyau, Qaraqalpaq kUyeu, Qirghiz kiiyd, East Turkic kLiyoyul ‘daughter’s 
husband, bridegroom’ (East Turkic oyul means ‘son’), Qazaq kiiyeu 
‘bridegroom’, Standard Altay kiiyti, Khakas kizd, Tuva Kynaa kuda 
‘daughter’s husband’, Chuvash karii (gen. karav-an) id., ‘bridegroom’ 111 
Mongolic *quda ‘father of one’s son-in-law or daughter-in-law’ (in pi.: ‘the 
heads of two families related through the marriage of their children’) > 
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Middle Mongolian yuda id. (‘verschwagert, Schwager’), Class. Mong. 
quda, Halha xyn, Buryat xyna, Monguor g'ud’a id., Kalmuck xud'b 
‘people related through the marriage of their children’| | ? Kartuelian 
*kwis-al- / *kwis-l- ‘wife’s sister’s husband’ > Georgian kvisl-, Georgian 
(Mtiuluri & Mokheuri dialects) kviseli, Megrelian kvisil-, Svan me-kws- 
el, Lentekh Svan mo-kws-al According to sound laws we expect 
Kartvelian *kwid-. The observed Kartv. stem *kvis-al- may have 
originated from the genitive **kwid-is- + suffix *-al- (with a cluster 
simplification *-ds- > *-s-). 

[Ill] *se 3 A ‘a relative of the other moiety’ (‘father\son-in-law’, 
‘mother’s brother’, and sim.) > Kartuelian *s 1 3 e- ‘son-in-law’ > Georgian 
s i 3 e-, Megrelian s i (n) 3 a - slnda id., Laz s i 3 a- id., ‘bridegroom’, Svan cTze 
‘son-in-law’ | | Ham.-Sem.: Cushitic: Hast Cush. *sVz- ‘relative-in-law’ > 
Somali soddog ‘father-in-law’, soddoh ‘mother-in-law’, Rendille seyyoti ~ 
soyyofi ‘mother-in-law’, seyyoti ‘father-in-law’, proto-Boni *sldda1i 
‘mother-in-law’, ‘sister-in-law’ > Boni siddah A soddoh id., Oromo sodd-a 
‘in-law’ ( -b* Arbore sodda id.), Arbore soh id., Gollango soqo ‘son-in-law’ 

I I ! ?<t Egyptian 53 .+y ‘Kind, /.ogling’ | | Uralic *ceca ‘uncle’ > Finnish 
seta ‘father’s brother’, ? Estonian (dial.) sedi ‘mother’s brother’ I 
proto-Lappish *csce ‘father’s brother’ > South. Lapp tjiedsie, Lule-Lapp 
tjiehtie, tjahtie, Norw. Lapp dscce, Kildin Lapp ciecc ‘father’s 
younger brother’ ] Erzya-Mordvin cice ‘elder brother-in-law (sister’s 
husband)’, Moksha-Mordvin scava ~ scava ‘mother’s mother’, scata 
‘mother’s father’ j proto-Cheremis *cUca ~ *ceca > Lowland Cheremis 

dudu, Highland Cheremis ^biMbi caco ‘mother’s brother’, East. 
Cheremis ciicd ~ tDco i proto-Permian *C3Z ‘mother’s brother’ > Ziryene 
■<-io>k coz, Letka & Udor Ziryene coz, Votyak Gy>KHypT cuzmurt id., 
Gy>K6y5bi cuzbubi ‘mother’s father’ !j Lower Konda & Sosva Vogul sas, 
Sosva Vogul sasi v ‘uncle’, Pelimka Vogul sassa-m ‘my uncle’ 111 Samoyedic 
*cica ‘mother’s younger brother’ > Tundra Nenets thah, Obdorsk dial, 
c 1 de, Nganasan (der.) t+tida, Taz Solqup tTta ‘mother’s younger brother’ 

II In the prehistory of Uralic we may suppose an assimilation and 
dissimilation of sibilants: « *se 3 A > **cecA > *ceca. 
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[112] * L fi|xVjWah|nV ‘relative [of a younger\the same generation] of the 
other moiety’ (> ‘brother/sister-in-law, son-in-law’) > Ham.-Sem.: 
Egyptian fawn ‘boy, young man; (one’s) child, son’, hwn.+ ‘girl, virgin’, 
hwn v. ‘become young’ || Uralic *va'NV > [1] Finno-Ugric *war)U 
‘daughter’s husband, younger brother’ > Finnish vavy, arch, vay 
‘daughter’s husband’, Estonian vai id. I proto-Lapp *viV3 id. > Norw. 
Lapp viwa id. ! Moksha Mordvin ov id. ! Highland Cheremis Wil]tf3, 
Eastern Cheremis werje id.111 Samoyedic *vairb ‘relative-in-law’ > Tundra 
Nenets yiy, Forest Nenets wiy ‘younger relative’s husband’, Enets bT 
‘brother-in-law, sister’s husband’, Nganasan bit]i ,-n ‘daughter’s husband’, 
Taz Solqup kuena, Nar'im Solqup kuenek, Karasino Solqup kuenar] 
‘wife’s brother’, Tim Solqup kU3IV3g_ ‘svager, svagerska’, Lower Taz Solqup 
k w 3nsg_ ‘stepson, sister’s husband’ ||||? Ural. *wantV ‘bridegroom, 
relative-in-law’ > Kildin Lapp vDntem ‘Freier, Brautigam’ | I I Samoyedic: 
Tundra Nenets yanne’, Forest Nenets wennT’ ‘relative-in-law (durch Heirat 
verwandt, verschweigert)’ | | Hltaic: Tungusic *bene- ‘wife’s sibling’ > 
Ewenki b3n3r, Zeya & Sim Ewenki b3n3 ‘wife’s brother, wife’s younger 
sister’, Lamut benar ‘wife’s\husband’s younger sibling’, Negidal b3n3 
‘wife’s younger sibling’, Orochi b3n3 id., ‘wife’s younger sister’s 
husband’, Ude b3n3, Ulcha b3r)3l1, b3n3r ‘wife’s younger brother’, Nanay 
b3n3r- ‘wife’s younger male cousin; nephew’ | | ?? Drau. *vanna ‘(elder) 
brother’s wife’ > Kolami vanna ‘brother’s wife’, ? Pengo oni ‘elder brother’s 
wife’, ? Konda oni id., ‘maternal uncle’s daughter (older than person 
concerned)’ (unless the word of the Drav. languages is a loan from Prakrit 
vahunnl ‘husband’s elder brother’s wife’). 

[113] *n|nu|iisV or *n|nu|iisyV ‘woman’ (general term), ‘woman of the 
other moiety’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *nis- ‘woman’ (used in pi. and 
with pi. endings only) > Arabic nis-Ona ‘women’, nisa?- id. (and through 
metanalysis: nsw, whence niswan-un ‘women’, nisw-at-un ~ nusw-at-un 
‘woman’), Syriac na£(£)-E ‘women’, Hebrew □‘’'OjJ na's-Tm (*a < *a, an 
apophonic *a-plural from *ni5-, cp. *ban- ‘sons’ — a plural stem correlating 
with *bin- ‘son’), Akkadian ni^-u ‘people’ (-u is a pi. marker; semantic 
contamination with *'?1nas- ‘person’ — *?unas- ‘people’) 111 Cushitic: proto- 
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Agaw * n s-at- ‘woman’ > Bilin u's-ArT adj. ‘female’, pi. u's-aw ~ u's-o, 
Khamir 'os-re id. Ill Central Chadic: Mandara gr.: Dghwede nise, Gava 
nusa, Guduf nas/\, Glavda nusa ‘woman’ I Tera nusu id. | | Kartu. *nusa 
‘son’s wife’ > Laz nusa, Megrelian nosa id., Old Georgian nusa-dia ‘uncle’s 
wife’ (lit. ‘grand daughter-in-law’) 11 The Kartv. word may be either a 
loan from IE or an ancient Kartv. inherited lexeme. In the latter case *nusa 
must go back to pre-Kartv. **nusV < **nusya < **nusya < *n|nuysa or 
*n|nuysa | | Indo-Eur. *snuso-s ‘son’s wife’ > Crimean Gothic schnos, Old 
High German snur, Anglo-Saxon snoru, Old Norse snor ~ sn0r id. Ij 
Greek vu6 q id. II Armenian nu id. II Latin nurus, -us id. (morphological 
reinterpretation on analogy with socrus, -us ‘mother-in-law’) II Old 
Indian snu'sa ‘son’s wife’ II proto-Slavic *SlTbKa id. > Old Church 
Slavonic CNtXA snbxa, Russian CHo'xa II Albanian nuse ‘bride’ I I I 
?? Hittite nasarti/a- ‘concubine’. 11 The unexpected initial *s may be 
explained by phrasal metanalysis: in phrases *...-(0)S nuso-s 
‘(somebody)’s son’s wife’ (where *-(cns is the genitive ending of the 
preceding noun) *-s was reinterpreted as belonging to the following noun: 
*...-( o )s nuso-s > *...-( 0 )s snuso-s. 


[114] *Hic|cxV or *- c|c-. *-vlg|h- ‘father, head of a family’ (->or t- 
‘master, lord’) > ? Ham.-Sem.: Semitic: Ge’ez ?3gzl? ‘lord’ (? -d* Ge’ez gz? 
v. ‘dominate, master’) | | Indo-European: Hittite isxa ~ esxa ‘master, 
lord’ | | Uralic *ica ‘father’ > Finnish isa, Estonian isa id. I proto- 
Lappish *3ce ‘father’ > North. Lapp afi'de, Skolt Lapp ecc', Kildin Lapp 
Ter Lapp yTecce id. I Highland Cheremis 3za, Ufa Cheremis iza, 
Malmizh dial, iza ‘elder brother; father’s younger brother’ II Lower Konda 
& Pelimka Vogul Is ‘mother’s brother’ I Old Hungarian os ‘grandfather’, 
Hungarian as ‘ancestor’ III Samoyedic *eysa ‘father’ > Tundra Nenets 
hhc 3, Forest Nenets nTes:aI, Nganasan jasa, 'necbi, Enets ese, Taz 
Solqup 3S+ id. | | Rltaic: Turkic: Sari-Yughur Ise ‘owner, master (xo3?imh)’ 
III Mongolic *e3en ‘lord, master’ > Middle Mongolian e 3 en ‘seigneur, 
maitre; Herr’, Class. Mong. e 3 en, Halha 333H ‘lord, master, ruler, owner’. 
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[115] *?ediNV ‘pater familias’ (or ‘owner’?) > Ham.-Sem.: Semitic 
*?adan- ‘lord, pater familias’ > Hebrew Pa'don ‘lord’, Phoenician ? dn Padon 
(> Greek’" aScjv-lc), Punic ikaSouv (with K- ‘to’) ‘to the lord’, Ugaritic ? a dn, 
[in Akkadian script] adanu ‘father’, der.: Eblaite a-da-na-du 
?adanttl(m) ‘signoria, padronanza’, with the feminine suffix *-at-: 
Phoenician, Palmyrian ? dt (<*?adattu < Semitic *?adan-atu) ‘lady’ III 
Egyptian idnw ‘Vertreter, Verwalter’, idn ‘vertreten, verwalten’ | 
Altaic *edin ‘master, lord, owner’ > Turkic *e5i ‘lord, host’ > Old Turkic 
i6i ‘lord’, [Qutadgu Bilig] Ida id., Qizil Izi ‘Chinese emperor’, Lobnor idi 
‘host’111 Mongolic *esin (< *edin) > Middle Mongolian e^en ‘owner, lord, 
ruler, master’, ^a„i->T eg in-Li ‘(of the) owner’, Class. Mong. e^en, Halha 
e 3 en ‘owner, lord’, Kalmuck e3ll id., Dagur 33 in ‘lord, master, owner, 
king’ 111 Tungusic *edin ‘husband’ > Ewenki, Negidal 3dl, Lamut, Orok 3d1, 
Ulcha 3d i (n-), Nanay 331 id., Orochi 3di ‘male animal, husband’. 

[116] *?emA ‘mother’ > Hamito-Semitic: Semitic *?imm- id. (pi. 
*?imma'h-at-) > Hebrew QN '?em / -DN Pimm- (Pim'm-T ‘my mother’), pi. 
Pimma'hot, Phoenician ? m, Ugaritic ? u m *?umm-, pi. ? u mh + , Jewish 
Aramaic, Syriac Mm'm-a, Arabic PUmm-, Epigraphic South Arabian ? m, 
pi. ? mh + , Ge’ez Pam, Mehri fi-am, indef. P£m, Harsusi ti-am, Central 
Jibbali '?em, Soqotri ? em- (with pronominal suffixes), Ge’ez ?amm, pi. 
Pammat, Akkadian ummu( m) ‘mother’ 1 The variant with u is due to the 
assimilating influence of mm 111 Berber »*yimma ‘my mother’ > Kabyle, 
Beni-Menacer, Jerba, Sened yamma, Ghadamsi yamma-imma, Tashelhit 
ysmma-imma, Beni-Snus, Beni-Iznasen, Rif, Srayr Senhazha, Kabyle imma 
‘my mother’; the form *yimma may go back to *y- ‘my’ + *PimmV ‘mother’ 
III ? Highland East Cush. *ama > Burji ama~ama ‘mother, woman, wife’, 
Darasa, Sidamo, Alaba ama, Hadiya ama, amo?o ‘mother’, ama(ti) ‘mater 
familias’, Kambatta amata, amayye (vocative) ‘mother’ f This Highland 
East Cush, word may be an independent Lallwort without etymological 
connection with the Semitic and Berber words III? Chadic: Central Chadic: 
Margi ama, Kilba ama, Wamdiu uma !! East Chadic: Kera ama ‘mother’; this 
Chadic word may likewise be an independent nursery word | | Uralic *ema 
‘mother, female’ > Finnish ema ‘female, mother, womb’, emasika ‘sow’, 
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Estonian ema ‘mother, womb’, proto-Lappish *sme ‘womb’ > South. Lapp 
yiemie id. ii Old Hungarian eme ‘female (animal), Hungarian (dial.) 
eme (acc. emet) ‘sow’, der.: Hungarian ember ‘person’, (dial.) ‘man’ 

111 Samoyedic *ema ‘mother’ > Tundra Nenets HeBa neb_e‘, Forest Nenets 
neme, Somatu Enets S, (+ pron. suffix 1 sg.) sb_o, Nganasan name i Taz 
Solqup 3m + , Lower Taz Solqup ama, Turukhansk Solqup 3m+ ‘mother’! 
Koibal MHanb, Mator MMMena ‘his mother’, MMaMb ‘my mother’, Taigi 
EMMa, emme ‘mother’ | | Altaic *eme ‘mother, woman, female’ > Turkic 
*ama ‘mother, female’ (> ‘old woman’) > Qirghiz eme ‘old woman’, Chuvash 
ama ‘mother, female’ 111 Mongolic *eme ‘woman, female’ > Middle Mongolian 
eme, eme gii’Lin ‘woman, wife’ (gu’iin means ‘person’), Class. Mong. eme 
‘woman, wife, female’, Halha em ‘woman’, Buryat eme id., Class. Oirat 
eme ‘woman, female, lady’, Dongxiang 3m3(kun), Baoan 3m3 (kilt)) 
‘woman’, Monguor imu in xara imu (‘black woman’), ritual name given by a 
girl to herself in front of her parents the day of her marriage, Dagur 
emehe aw- ‘to marry (a woman)’ 111 Tungusic *em r e n ‘mother, woman, 
female’ > Ewenki 3mugd3 ‘female elk’, Solon e'ma ‘mother’, emi'ge ‘wife’, 
Kur-Urmi Nanay 3m«3 ‘mother-in-law’, Class. Manchu eme ‘mother’, 
emxe ‘wife’s mother’, emeke ‘husband’s mother’, Sibe Manchu eme 
‘mother’, emge ‘husband’s mother’, emhe ‘wife’s mother’ III Korean: 
Middle Korean am, Phyongyang Korean amO Words shaped as atm jma in 
individual IE languages (Old High German amma ‘mother’, Old Norse 
amma ‘nun’, Gheg Albanian 'ame ‘mother’), Elamite am-ma ‘mother’ 
and Drav. *amma ‘mother’ (> Tamil amma, Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu, 
Tulu amma, Kolami amma, Brahui amma ‘mother’, Konda ama 
‘grandmother’, Pengo, Manda, Kui ama ‘father’s sister’, Kuwi amma ‘aunt’) 
are unlikely to belong here, they are better explained as independent 
Lallwort-creations. 


[117] *? r a 1 yV (or *h r a 1 yV?) ‘mother’ (originally a nursery word) (-» 
‘female’): Ham.-Sem.: C.ushitic *?ay ( y )- > East Cushitic *?ayy- ‘mother’ > 
Somali ay-o ‘stepmother’, Rendille 'ay-o ‘mother’ (vocative), Boni a'y-o, 
Baiso a ~ ay-o, Oromo ayy-o, Konso ay-a ‘mother’, Saho ay-a ‘older sister’, 
Hadiya ayy-a ‘sister’, ay-mine ‘mater familias’, Burji ay'y-e ‘mother, 
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mother’s sister, father’s brother’s wife’ II South Cushitic: Iraqw ayo, 
Alagwa, Burungi i y0 ‘mother’ | | ? Indo-Eur.: proto-Germanic *aj_9T 
‘mother’ > Gothic aipei id.. Old Norse ei3a id., Old High German 
fuotar-eidT ‘Amme’, Middle Low German eide ‘mother’; Germanic *aj0T 
-t» Finnish ai + i, Estonian ei+ (gen. eide), Lule-Lapp eiti, Norw. Lapp 
aai'de ‘mother’ | | ?? Uralic: Samoyedic: Kamassian iya, ya , ya , Enets e ? , 
e? ‘mother’ | | Drauidian *ay ‘mother’ > Tamil ay, ayi, Kannada ayi, 
Kolami a^y , Gadba aya~aya, Gondi ayal, Konda, Pengo, Manda aya, Kui aja 
‘mother’, Kuwi a ( ^)ya ‘woman’, Kurukh ayo ‘mother’, Malto ayya ‘my 
mother’. 


(118] ?? *?aba ~ * ? a[Da ‘daddy, father’ (a nursery word) > Ham.-Sem.: 
Semitic *?a'b- ‘father’ (nom. *?a'b-u,-um, acc. *?a'b-a, -am, gen. *?a'b-i, -im) 
> Biblical Hebrew '?ab, st. c. ? a ,bT , st. pronominalis (with pron. suffixes) — 
?a'bT-/? a bT- (e.g. ?a'bl-ka ‘thy father’, ? a bT-'k£m ‘your (pi.) father’), 
Phoenician ? b, st. c. ?abT, Ugaritic ? a b, Biblical Aramaic !dN * *'?ab, st. 
pron.: ? a bOk ‘thy father’, Jewish West Aramaic ? ab 1 ba , Syriac ? abba, 
Arabic ?ab- , st. c. ?abU / ?aba / ?abl, st. pron. ?abu- / ?aba- / ?abT- , Sabaic 
? b, Mehri def. 'bayb, pi. 'hayb, indef. '?Tb, Harsusi hayb, pi. hob, Jibbali C 
?iy, Soqotri ?iyf-, Akkadian abu( m), with personal suffixes: abu-, abT- 
III East Cushitic *?abb-/*abb- ‘father’ > Afar abba, Somali Sbbe, Rendille 
aba, Baiso abbo, Oromo abba?, Konso Ippa, Gidole appa, Gawwada appa; this 
root may be the source of East Cushitic *?ab-(-uyy-, -1 yy-) ‘maternal uncle’ 
(derived from the word for ‘father’, cp. Latin patruus?) > Afar abo, abu, 
Somali ab-ti, Oromo abuyya, Konso abuyy§ta, Gidole apa, apuyy, Dulay 
apuyya, apiyya, Burji abuy yH III Chadic «*?Vb- (~*?ap-) ‘father’ > West 
Chadic *?Vb/p- ‘father’ > Hausa uba\ Tsagu Oban, Pa’a abatl, abanani, 
Jimbin, Diri aba, Jimi abawa, Geji aba, Ngizim af3k, Bade a fir) II Central 
Chadic: ? Nzangi aba (independent creation as a nursery word?), Buduma 
abu, apa, ap3, Logone ?aba, Musgu ap, Musgum-Pus apt, Zime-Batna ?3ba 
!I East Chadic: Somray ?ab, Tumak 0W3, ? Barein aba (independent 
creation?) | | Altaic *aba ~ *apa ‘father, grandfather’ > Turkic *aba ‘father, 
uncle, father’s father’ (‘bear’) > Old Turkic aba ‘father, ancestor, bear’, 
Chaghatay aba ‘father’, Turkmen (dial.) aba, Turkish (dial.), aba, appa. 
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Azeri (dial.) aba, East Turkic (Ili) aba ‘father’, Khakas oba, Chuvash yBa 
QJb.a ‘bear’ 111 Mongolic *aba ‘father’ > Class. Mong. abu, Halha aB, aaB 
‘father, grandfather’, esp. applied to an old father (endeavouring), Class. 
Oirat-Mongolian aba ‘father, daddy’, Kalmuck aaB apt id., Monguor ab_a, 
Dongxiang aba, Baoan abe; der.: Mongolic *aba-gay ‘father’s younger 
brother’ > Middle Mongolian abaya ‘paternal uncle’, Class. Mong. abaga 
id., Halha aBra id., Class. Oirat aba^a id., Kalmuck apyt id., Monguor 
avu ‘father’s younger uncle’ i 11 Tungusic: Negidal apa ‘grandfather’ 111 
Korean *apf > Middle Korean apf ‘father’ | | Drauidian *appa ‘father’ > 
Tamil appan, appu ‘father’, Malayalam appan, Kannada appa, 
Kodagu appa ‘father’, Tulu appa, appae affix of respect added to proper 
names of men, Telugu appa ‘father’, Gondi apora|al ‘father’, ? majpo ‘my 
father’, ? mi-apo ‘thy father’, Konda aposi ‘father’ (with reference to the 
3rd person) O The commmon origin of the Ham.-Sem., Alt. and Drav. stems 
is questionable, since each of them may be an independent nursery word 
creation. The Lallwort origin may be responsible for the variability *-b — 
*-p-. 

[119] *Togul|lV ‘child, one’s child, to beget, to bear a child’ > Ham.- 
Sem.: ? Sem. Aigul- ‘calf’ 111 Cush. «’V' ?k w l (or *v^ ?kl) id. > Agaw *q w 3r- 
/ *?3q w 3r- v. ‘beget, child’ (< Early Agaw **v / ' ?k w l?) > Bilin ?3X w ra ‘boy’, 
f. ?3q w ra ‘daughter’, pi. q w 3r ‘children’, Khamir (3)X w 3r ‘child’, pi. 
3q w 3r, Kemant X w 3ra ‘child’, Bilin ?K w ar-, Khamir 3H w 3r- v. ‘bear, beget’; 
Early Agaw **i/'?k w l-t»Tigray k ‘"ella ‘child’ !! Highland East Cush. *kal- 
v. ‘give birth’ > Sidamo, Kambatta ka 1 -, Hadiya kar- v. ‘give birth’ (of 
animals), Burji kal- v. ‘give birth’, k a la ‘child’| | Kartu.: Lashkhi Svan 
qlav- ‘child, boy’ | | Hltaic: Turkic *ogul ‘offspring, child’ (‘male child’) > 
Old Turkic OVUl ‘offspring, child’, Chaghatay OYUl ‘son’, Turkmen, Azeri, 
East Turkic, Sari-Yughur, Lobnor, Halaj ovul, Turkish ogul, Qizil ovil, 
Uzbek CUYil, Qi'rghiz, Altay u 1, Qaraqalpaq ul, Qazaq u 1, Volga Tatar, 
Bashqurt ul, Tuva 01, Tofalar 31, Yakut uol, Old Bulghar f Vwal, 
Chuvash biBan IVbl ‘son’, Khakas (Sagay, Kachin) 01, Qizil oY11 ‘young 
man, son’ | | Gilyak: Amur Gilyak otria ‘son’. 
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[120] *?arV ‘member of the clan’ > Ham.-Sem.: Semitic *°?ar L Vjy- > 
Ugaritic 7 a ry ‘relative, member of the clan’ 111 Egyptian try ‘belonging to; 
comrade’, Demotic Egyptian try ‘comrade’, Coptic: Bohairic er ‘comrade, 
friend’, Sahidic eriw, Bohairic ariu, e r i u ‘comrades’ III Cushitic: Beja 
? araw ‘friend’| | Indo-European: Narrow Indo-European *aryo- ‘member 
of the tribe’ > Old Indian 'aryah ‘master of the house’, ar'yah 
‘(hospitable) lord’, 'ar(i)ya- ‘an Aryan person’, Avestan airyo, Old 
Persian ariya- ‘Median, Aryan (person)’; proto-Indo-Iranian *arya- 
Finno-Ugric (or Finno-Permian) *orya ‘slave’ > Finnish orja ‘slave’, 
Estonian ori ‘slave, bondsman’ j Erzya-Mordvin ure, Moksha-Mordvin ype 
ura ‘slave, servant’ I proto-Permian *ver ‘slave’ (‘vir’) > Old Permian wer 
‘servant, slave’, Ziryene pi-ver ‘husband’s brother’ (pi ‘son’), Ziryene 
(dial.) ver-ceri ‘male fish’ (ceri ‘fish’), Votyak var, war ‘slave, servant’ 
jl Old Irish aire ‘free person’ (> ‘chief, prince’) | | ? Ural.: Ugric *arV or 
*arwa ‘relative belonging to one’s mother’s clan’, ‘mother’s (younger) 
brother’ > Old Hungarian ara ‘brother’, (early 18th c.) ‘Schwiegertochter’, 
Hungarian ara ‘bride’ (attested from 1792; a lexical innovation in the 
framework of the Hungarian ‘language renewal’) i Ob-Ugric: Kaz'im Ostyak 
war-ti ‘mother’s younger brother, his male descendants, his son’, Northern 
(Obdorsk) Ostyak or-ti, or-di ‘mother’s brother’; Middle Lozva Vogul oar, 
Northern Vogul a:r ‘mother’s relative’. 

9. The realm of the supernatural 

Once I was asked by a journalist: ‘Is there a Nostratic word for God?’. I had to 
disappoint the gentleman: in the Nostratic lexical stock this concept has not 
been detected. The words for gods in the descendant languages usually go back 
to the name of a natural phenomenon associated with the deity in question. 
Indo-European *dyeus (> Greek Zeug, Old Indian dyaus ‘god’, etc.) originally 
means ‘daylight’, *dej[wos (> Latin deus, Old Indian deuas, Lithuanian 
dievas ‘god’) goes back to an adjective ‘that of the daylight’. Finno-Ugric 
*yuma (whence Finnish jumala, Estonian jumal, Highland Cheremis yams 
‘God’) originally means ‘sky’ (> ‘heaven’), whence Ufa Cheremis yumo ‘sky’. 

But Nostratic is rich in words denoting magic activity: 
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[121] *?arba ‘to make magic, cast spells’ > Ham.-Sem.: ? Sem. *S ?rb v. 
‘be cunning’ > Biblical Hebrew HTN v'' ?rb v. Tie in wait, prepare an 
ambush’ (<- *v. ‘be cunning’). Official Aramaic ibN ? rb ‘ambush’, Safa’itic 
mwrb ‘intrigant, comploteur’, Thamudic urb ‘se mettre en embuscade’ 

| Uralic: Finno-Ugric *arpa > Finnish arpa (gen. arvan) Tot, magic 
stick or any other magic tool for finding hidden things, soothsaying, etc.’, 
arpa-mies ‘soothsayer’ (miea is ‘man’), arpo- v. ‘cast lots’, Estonian 
arp Tot, magic’, Livonian arbT ‘witch’, proto-Lapp *vorpe > Norwegian 
Lapp (after Friis) vuorbbe ‘sors secunda, fortuna; anulus oricalchi, in 
membranam tympani magici, quoties pulsabatur, imponendus’, Norw. Lapp 
vuor'be ‘each of the two or more pieces of wood, stones etc., used by 
persons who are going to cast lots about something; lot; destiny’, Lule Lapp 
vuor'pe ‘Gliick, Los, Geschick’ | | Hltaic: Turkic *arba- v. ‘make magic, 
cast spells’ > Old Turkic arva-, Chaghatay, Qi'rghiz, Qaraqalpaq, Bashqurt, 
Khakas arba-, East Turkic arba-^arva-, Sari-Yughur arva- id., Qazaq arba- 
v. ‘tempt, seduce, try to win smb. over by deceit’, Yakut arba- v. ‘flatter, 
exaggerate’, Old Turkic arvis ‘a magic spell, or charm’ (-tn> Votyakurves, 
urbec ‘remedy for evil eye’ ?), Chaghatay arvis-ci ‘sorcerer’ (a Turkic — 
most probably, Bulghar — word is probably the source of Votyak urves. 
urbec ‘Waldgeist; a person inflicting illness by magic’, Hungarian orvos, 
[dial.] dr os, orvas, orvos, urus ‘physician’, as well as of Bulgarian 
Bpav 'sorcerer’ and Russian Bpav 'physician’). 

[122] *f r a 1 lV ‘to burn (esp. sacrifices), use magic means (sacrifices, 

magic formulae etc.) to produce a particular result’ > Ham.-Sem.: Sem. 

*°y Tly v. ‘infringe, act perversely’ > Syriac in ? a < ’lT v. ‘act 

perversely’, Tsl’ya ‘scelus, injuria’; Sem. * 1 /Civ v. ‘burn a sacrifice’ > 

Biblical HebrewDbU ~ bbiU lo'la, Biblical Aramaic I'bU Malayan ‘burnt- 

offering, holocaust’, Imperial Aramaic (Elephantine) blbU Twh, 

Samaritan Aramaic nbn q lh, Jewish Aramaic NTlblD falata ‘sacrifice’, 
. »* _ _ 

Syriac q alata ‘offering, holocaust, sacrifice; altar’, Palmyrene 

Nflbll < ’lt ? ‘altar’ | | Indo-European * r H n el- (« *VaT) v. ‘burn, burn 
sacrifices’ > Old Indian ala + am ‘a fire-brand, coal’ (<- *‘burnt’) II ? 
Greek [Hesychius] a A a B h ‘coal’ M Latin altaria n. pi. ‘altar (for 
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sacrifice)’ (< *al-t-ali-)> ad-oleo ‘I am burning (a sacrifice)’, Umbrian 
ufetu ‘in order to burn’ (< Italic *ol-) !! Swedish ala v. ‘flame’ | |? 
Kartuelian * L h,al- v. ‘flame’, ‘flame’ > Georgian al-i ‘flame’, al- (1 sg. v-a-al- 
eb ) ‘aufflammen lassen’, al-d-eba ‘flammt auf’, Inglouri Georgian hal- v. n. 
‘flame, burn’, Svan hal ~ hal ‘flame’ | | Uralic: Finno-Ugric *alV- v. 
‘exercise magic forces, sacrifice’ > Old Hungarian aid- v. ‘sacrifice’, 
Hungarian aid- v. ‘bless’, aldoz- v. ‘sacrifice’, aldozas ‘holy 
communion’, proto-Ostyak *al- > Vakh Ostyak al+T v. ‘curse; to scold’, 
al+lta kol ‘Fluchwort, malediction’, al+m- v. ‘curse, call down curses upon’ I 
Erzya-Mordvin al+a- v. ‘promise, devote’, (acc. to Jevsevjev) v. ‘doom’ ! 
Cheremis ul6a-, ulte- v. ‘prey, pronounce a prayer’ | | Hltaic: Turkic *al > 
Old Turkic al ‘device’ (esp. ‘dishonourable device’), ‘deceit, guile, dirty 
trick’, Turkish (dial.) al ‘ruse, trick’, Turkmen al id., Azeri (dial.) al ‘ruse, 
deceit, a lie’, Chaghatay, Uighur al ‘Schlauheit, List, Betrug, Strategie’; ? 
Turkic *alqa- v. ‘bless, praise, conjure (supernatural spirits)’ > Old Turkic 
alqa- v. ‘praise’ (both in a religious and the ordinary sense), v. ‘bless’, 
Qumuq, Qjrghiz, Qazaq alqa-, Tuva alya- v. ‘bless’, Standard Altay alqa- v. 
‘bless, praise, thank’, Khakas alya- v. ‘bless, thank’, Yakut alya- v. ‘bless, 
praise, pray, conjure (supernatural spirits), cast a spell’ -b* Ewenki alga- 
v. ‘bless, pray’, alga ‘blessing’ I I I ?? Korean alcin akin hada ‘to 
deceive, adulate’. 


[123] *S0tV ‘to exercise magic force’ (> ‘to curse, bless’) > Ham.-Sem.: 
Sem. Vswt (> *i/'§yt) v. ‘harm by magic’ > Arabic siwat- ~ suwat- 
‘calomnie, injure’, v^syt (2nd form) v. ‘expose (smbd.) to death, to ruin’; 
Semitic *v^stn v. ‘bear ill-will, be hostile, attack, bear ill-will by words, 
accuse’ > Biblical Hebrew l/'stn id., 113 i33 sa'tan ‘adversary’ (> ‘Satan’), 
Aramaic t/ - stnv. ‘be hostile’, Arabic v^stn v. ‘oppose (smbd.)’; Semitic 
V"stm > Arabic i/'stm v. ‘insult, revile, vilify’ 111 Egyptian £tm ‘heftig 
werden (beim Sprechen), verleumden’ | | Uralic: Finno-Ugric *sot r a 1 
‘(magic) force’, v. ‘curse’ (> ‘cause damage to’), v. ‘bless’ > ? Finnish sota, 
Estonian soda ‘war, battle’, Finnish so+i-, Estonian sodi- v. ‘wage war’ j 
proto-Mordvin *sudt>- > Erzya-Mordvin Slldo-, Moksha-Mordvin sudb- v. 
‘curse’ i Eastern Cheremis su'6em v. ‘curse, invoke curses (on smbd’s 
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head), execrate’, Lowland Cheremis 'subts ‘curses, execration’, Highland 
Cheremis Sll6"bS ‘damnation, invocation’ !i proto-Ob-Ugric *sot > proto- 
Vogul *sat ‘luck’ > Tavda Vogul sat. Northern Vogul sot ~ Ss sot; proto- 
Ostyak *S3t/*sot ‘force, power’ > Kaz’im Ostyak sot, Obdorsk Ostyak sot j 
Drauidian (ambiguous) *co^a ‘insinuation, disparaging remark; defect, 
blame’ > Tamil cottu ‘defect, insinuation’, Malayalam cat + u ‘fault’, 
Telugu soddu ‘defect, fault; blame, imputation’ H The Drav. word may 
alternatively belong together with Kartv. *°c|codv- v. ‘sin’. 


[124] »«*tulV ‘to tell (a story), pronounce magickritual texts’ > Ham.- 
Sem.: Semitic *°iXtly, *V' twl > Arabic tuwal- ‘magic art, witchcraft’ I 11 
Berber *tlH > Shawiya u + la v. ‘speak, talk’ III ? Cushitic: East Cush.: 


Somali talo ‘parere, opinione; consiglio, proposta’, tall- v. ‘decide, advise’, 


Somali talo ‘decision’ 


South Cushitic: Kwadza tulatu ‘court case’ 


? 


Agaw: Bilin, Kwara tela, Khamir tela, Kemant tila ‘medicine, drug 
(Arznei)’ | | Indo-Eur. *del- > Hittite Talliya- v. ‘invoke (gods)’, Lycian B 
tali ‘(heathen) priest’ III Germanic *talo ‘narration’, * ta 1 j a n ‘to tell, 
narrate’ > Old Norse tala ‘speech, conversation’, Anglo-Saxon talu 
‘narration’ (> English tale). Middle Low German tale ‘speech’. Middle 
Dutch tael, tale ‘speech, language’, Old High German zala ‘Bericht’; Old 
Norse tala ‘to speak, talk’, Anglo-Saxon tali an ‘rechnen, meinen’, 
tellan ‘to narrate’, English tell|| Uralic: Finno-Ugric *°tultV 
‘witchcraft’ > Hungarian taltos ‘sorcerer, shaman; magic horse’ I Ob- 
Ugric *tV:lt > proto-Ostyak *tolt/*tOlt > Northern Ostyak tolt ‘giant’ («- 
‘sorcerer’), toltn, tolten ‘mit Zauberkraft’, Vasyugan Ostyak tolt ‘fever’, 
Kazim Ostyak to4t ‘Hilfe; Linderung (bei einer Krankheit, in der Armut)’, 
to4ta ‘without effort, without noise; suddenly’; proto-Vogul *tult > North. 
Vogul tmtan, tmtna ‘leicht, einfach’ (<- *‘by witchcraft’). 


In the framework of one book it is hardly possible to refer to the Nostratic 
perspective of all aspect of life and culture. If there are any desiderata as to 
specific questions or fields, I shall be happy to do my best to satisfy the 
readers’ interest. 
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Main Phonetic Correspondences of Consonants in the Nostratic Languages 


Nostratic consonant chart 


Stops and affricates 
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Symbols 

in the chart: affricates: 3 = dz, C 

= ts, 3 = 

5z, c = ts, 3 = c = ts y ; 

lateral obstruents: 

3, £, c 

, z, § — lateralized 3 , c, c\ 

Z, S; palatalized consonants: 

/ / /i / 

3, C, C , z 

/ / i 

, s , n , 1, 

r = palatalized 3 , c, c , z, 

s, n, l. r; 

uvular stops: g, q, g = uvular 


g, k, k 1 ; uvular fricatives: X = Spanish j, V = Arabic £; epiglottal (pharyngeal) 
consonant: voiceless h (= h = Arabic £), voiced f (= Arabic £). 
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In the following table of sound correspondences the symbol denotes zero. 
The sign symbolizes the lengthening of the preceding vowel, ‘±:’ denotes 
lengthening of the consonant. The sign ‘_L ’ denotes glottalization of an adjacent 
consonant, but in Nostratic reconstruction it denotes emphatic consonants 

without specifying the phonetic nature of the emphasis, ‘_L’ is uvularization of 
the consonant, ‘± £ ’ is its tensification (transformation of a lax consonant into 
a tense one [fords]), ‘_L_’ is its devoicing, ‘_L’ is its retroflexivization, ‘± y ’ is 
its palatalization. The symbol denotes here labialization of the adjacent 
vowel, the sign denotes its palatalization. Within conditioning formulas, ‘_U ’ 
means ‘before a labial vowel', ‘_E ’ means 'before a palatal vowel’. IE +*(S)- 
denotes the addition of the initial IE *S mobile as a reflex of N word-middle 
palatal elements. The symbol ‘**’ j s used for working hypotheses: in cases 

when we have sufficient factual confirmation for a group of N phonemes only 

rather than for each individual N phoneme, e.g. in the case of * n and *ri, where 

a distinction is possible only if the phoneme is represented in Ostyak, so that 
in daughter languages without *n|n -roots common with Ostyak we cannot find 
formal proof of representation of N * n and N * ri separately, but only 
representation of unspecified * n|n. In such cases we suppose (as a working 
hypothesis) that both phonemes (in the case described *n and *11) are reflected 
in the same way, which is symbolized by ** *’. The letter ‘N ’ symbolizes an 
unspecified non-labial nasal consonant, ‘L’ is an unspecified lateral sonorant. 
IE *G = *g|g^|g, *G h = *g h |g hWJ |g h . M *G = *g|*g, *K = *k|q. 

The following abbreviations are used: N = Nostratic; S = Semitic; Eg = 
Egyptian; B = Berber; K = Kartvelian; IE = Indo-European; U = Uralic; T = 
Turkic; M = Mongolic; Tg = Tungusic; D = Dravidian. 
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Index of Nostratic words (mentioned in the book): 


[1] *? i brE ‘fig tree’ 

[2] -c'TbVvV (or *C lr f bVSV) ‘hyena’ 

[3] *? r (j 1 fVwV ‘large feline’ 

[4] *SiwVl]gE ‘leopard’ 

[5] *?of r U 1 ‘antelope (male), deer’ 

[6] *mar) r g 1 V or *maN L i/g' 1 V ‘monkey’ 

[7] *SUI]U ‘snow’ 

[8] *cal L UjgV ‘snow’ or ‘hoar-frost’ 

[9] ?? *cfV R? V ‘hoar-frost’, (>) ‘frozen soil’ 

[10] *k 1 1r L U J qa ‘ice, hoarfrost; to freeze’ 

[11] *Sah L 1jbV ‘saline earth, desert’ 

[12] *talWA or *talwa ‘cold season, rain’ 

[13] *yamV ‘water body’ 

[14] *moRE ‘water body’ 

[15] * q a R p|p n V ‘to harvest’ (-» ‘cereals’) 

[16] *3UkV or *3UkE ‘edible cereals, harvest (of wild plants?)’ 

[17] *gaLV ‘cereals’ 

[18] *xant'v ‘kernel, grain’ 

[19] *malge ‘breast, female breast’ 

[20] *halbV (or *XalbV) ‘white’ 

[21] *may3 v ‘tasty beverage’ 

[22] * k 1 a d V ‘to wicker, wattle’ (> ‘wall, fence’) 

[23] *k’o?c|cV ‘basket’ 

[24] *p 1 |pat r a 1 ‘basket, box’ 

[25] ’“'ilYafK'"’^ ‘sinew’ 

[26] *yai) L yjV ‘sinew, tendon’ 

[27] * look 1 a ‘to bend’ 

[28] *rio vhlE (or *riavl ( nE ) ‘sinew’, ‘to tie together’ 

[29] *p|p 1 esqE ~ *p|p n eqsE ‘spear’ 

[30] *t 1 Ul L i/g 1 V ‘to spread like a veil/net, cover with a veil/net, catch 

with a net’ 

[31] *g0ki ‘track’ (-» ‘way’), ‘to follow the track’ 

[32] * r (fE?SV or * r d 1 EvlxSV ‘to follow the tracks’ 

[33] * S U b y V ‘spike, spear, to pierce’ 

[34] *t 1 ap 1 V ‘to hit (the target)’ 
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[35] * merit V ‘to miss one’s aim' (-» ‘to pass by’) 

[36] *gurHa ‘antelope, male antelope’ 

[37] *?El|li ‘deer’ 

138] *bOCa ‘(young) deer’ 

[39] *buK a ‘bovines’ 

[40] *coma ‘aurochs, wild bovine’ 

[41] ? *C r a 1 V l VjRV (or *CURV ) ‘bull, calf’ 

[42] *Y|gawV ‘wild sheep\goats\ (-» or <- ) ‘wild game’ 

[43] *di ga -goat’ 

[44] *k r aVV wild goat’ (or ‘a kind of antelope’) 

[45] * b U k E vK V ‘billy goat, ram’ 

[46] *lVp 1 VrV ‘wild boar' 

[47] ‘(male, young) artiodactyl’ 

[48] *p OK Li ‘pack, wild cattle’ 

[49] *gadi (or *gati ?) ‘kid. young goat’, ? ‘(a species of) antelope’ 

[50] *bllyzV ‘fur-bearing animal’ 

[51] *?|hUrV(-ba ) ‘squirrel or a similar animal’ 

[52] *k un|n V(rV) ‘small carnivore (marten, polecat, wild cat, or sim.)’ 

[53] *dik V ‘edible cereals or fruit' 

[54] *3|3Ugb V ‘fig tree (species?)’ 

[55] ?? *b r i" l r r uw" l ga ‘(a kind of) edible fruit’ 

[56] *K n uSV ‘nut’ 

[57] *I_V3V (or *LVW3 V) ‘(a kind of) nut’, ‘nut-tree\shrub’ 

[58] *bllt V ‘pistachio treeNnut’ 

[59] *mar L lJjV ‘(mul-, black-) berries’ 

[60] *m r 0 1 L y j Z V ‘(a kind of) berry’ 

[61] ? *K ERV ‘fruit of a leguminous plant’ or sim. 

[62] ’"mV Tk V(-qK V) ‘root, root-crops, edible roots’ 

[63] *mo 1|]V ‘to pound, crumble, gnaw/smash to pieces’ 

[64] *?aPHi ‘to bake, prepare food on hot stones’ 

[65] *ql_lbz V (< *qUpz / V ?) ‘food made of ground cereals’, ‘flour’ (> ‘bread’) 

[66] *Vomsa ‘meat’ 

[67] *p r U 1 3V ‘intestines, pluck (as food)’ 

[68] *?ayi)0 ‘marrow, brain, soft fat of animals’ 

[69] *mag L i J za ‘liver’ 

[70] *ri r a 1 K U ‘soft parts of the animal’s body (liver, marrow, suet)’ 

[71] *muna(-t|dV ) ‘egg’ 
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[72] ? *? r a|0 1 Wti|xi or *?ufi|xi ‘egg’ (or ‘white of egg’) 

[73] * K 1 01V ‘(large) fish’ 

[74] *doTgiHU ‘fish’ 

[75] *mEn|ri 1 ‘(a kind of) fish’ 

[76] *p|p ayV ‘(a kind of) fish' 

[77] *t LiRV ‘hard-roe’ 

[78] * r k 1 U'r L WjV or * r k n ur L WjE ‘hard roe, spawn’ 

[79] *madll ‘honey’ 

[80] *C r U 1 rV ‘flint-stone, knife’ 

[81] ? *buR V ‘flint’ (> ‘to cut\carve with a flint’) 

[82] *t i|e L ?a10 (or *tU L ?a j l V) ‘stone, heap of stones’ 

[83] *kiW L Vj1iE ‘stone’ 

[84] *boruf|yV ‘ trunk’ (-» ‘log’) 

[85] ? *c’U\V ‘stalk, stick’ 

[86] *k 1 03 9 V ‘tree trunk’ 

[87] *kan'V(-bV) ‘stalk, trunk’ (-> ‘log’) 

[88] *3llRV "pole, long piece of wood’ 

[89] *3iryu|li ‘vein, sinew’ 

[90] *?ezekU ‘thorn, hook’ (< ‘tooth’) 

[91] *k r a n k L WjV ‘tooth, claw’, ‘hook’ 

[92] *torV ‘bark; to bark (remove the bark), to peel’ 

[93] *K n a r p?|T" 1 r E" 1 ‘bark’ 

[94] *K’ , ayerV ‘bark, film’ 

[95] *fo L Wj[]a or *t 1 oga L -WV J ‘hide, skin’ 

[96] *t n al L U j ya ‘skin, pelt’ 

[97] *K al r ii n ‘skin, film, bark’ 

[98] *k oRlip V ‘(kind of) bark’, ‘skin’ 

[99] *K OZV ‘to skin, to bark' 

[100] *K 1 VRVHp n |pV ‘piece of leather (used esp. as footwear)’ 
[ion *p n ixlyyA ‘sharp bone, sharp tool’ 

[102] *pisV ‘bile’ 

[103] * r t 11 axl|la~* r t' , ''a]|]xa or axlllE ~ ♦V al|lxE ‘spleen’ 

[104] *l r a|e 1 p A ‘spleen’ 

[105] * t 1 E q rn E ‘sinciput, crown of the head, top, tip’ 

[106] * r g n ed i ‘occiput; hind part’ 

[106] ? * g 01 a t K E ‘popliteal space (back of the knee), armpit’ 
[108] * li 11C" a ‘jugular vertebra, neck, nape of the neck’ 
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[109] *kalu|ii ‘a woman from the other exogamous moiety’ 

[110] *kud9 ‘a man from the other moiety' 

[111] * S e 3 A ‘a relative from the other moiety’ 

[112] * L fi|xVjWan|nV 'relative [of a younger\the same generation] from the 

other moiety’ 

[113] * n | n U | Li S V or *n|nu|usy V ‘woman’ (general term), ‘woman from the 

other moiety’ 

[114] *Hic|cxV or *-cV-, *“Vl9h- ‘father, head of a family’ 

[115] *?ed 1 NV ‘pater familias’ 

[116] *?em A ‘mother’ 

[117] *? r a 1 y V (or *h r a 1 y V?) ‘mother’ 

[118] ?? *?aba — * ?a p a 'daddy, father" 

[119] *Togl|lV ‘child, one’s child, to beget, to bear a child’ 

[120] *?arV 'member of the clan’ 

[121] *?arba 'to make magic, cast spells’ 

[ 122 ] Va n lV 'to burn (esp. sacrifices), use magic means (sacrifices, magic 

formulae etc.) to produce a particular result’ 

[123] ??*T|val|lV ‘device (esp. a dishonourable one) of doing something’ 

[124] *S0t V ‘to exercise magic force’ (> ‘to curse, bless’) 

[125] =~*tUlV ‘to tell (a story), pronounce magic\ritual texts’ 
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The Nostratic Macrofamily 
and Linguistic Palaeontology 


Nostratic is a hypothetical macrofamily of languages which includes 
Indo-European, Hamito-Semitic (Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, Cushitic, 
Omotic, Chadic), Kartvelian (Georgian and related languages), Uralic 
((Finno-Ugric, Samoyedic, Yukagir), Altaic (Turkic, Mongolic, Tungusic, 
Korean, Japanese), and Dravidian (in India). The hypothesis is based on 
more than 2000 common roots and affixes, in which regular sound 
correspondences are observed. In the present book the ancient Nostratic 
roots are used in order to achieve information about the speakers of 
Proto-Nostratic, their habitat, their culture and economy, their kinship 
system, and their environment. An attempt is made to determine 
whether their culture belonged to the Neolithic peroid or to an earlier 
epoch. 

Aharon Dolgopolsky was born in Moscow in 1930. He was a member of 
the Institute of Linguistics (USSR Academy of Sciences). His field of 
research is comparative linguistics. In the early 1960s he (like V. Illich- 
Svitych, but independently) began to study lexical and grammatical 
similarities among Indo-European, Hamito-Semtic, Kartvelian, Uralic 
and Altaic and draw the conclusion that these language families derive 
from a common source, Illich-Svitych and Dolgopolsky were the first to 
undertake a multilateral comparison of daughter-languages of Nostratic. 
For 8 years Dolgopolsky taught Nostratic linguistics at Moscow 
University and trained a generation of comparativists (S. Starostin, E. 
Helimski, O. Stolbova, and others). In 1976 he moved to Israel and since 
then has worked at Haifa University. 
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